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Prop  HI  Spells  Disaster 


Initiative 
Would  Affect 

Millions 

by  Julie  Scheff 

A  sweeping  initiative  has  qualified 
for  November's  statewide  ballot 
which  would  make  huge  cuts  — per- 
haps as  much  as  50  percent— in 
California  welfare  programs.  Op- 
ponents of  the  measure  have  called  it 
"draconian"  and  "inhumane"  and 
predict  that,  if  passed,  it  will  swell 
the  ranks  of  the  homeless  on  the 
streets  of  California. 

The  initiative,  authored  by  Assem- 
blyman Ross  Johnson.  R-Fullerton, 
would  tie  California's  welfare  spend- 
ing to  that  of  the  other  49  states  and 
limit  that  spending  to  10  percent 
above  the  national  average. 

The  programs  affected  by  the  initia- 
tive include  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children  (AFDC),  Medi- 
Cal,  foster  care  placements,  family 
planning  and  employment  training. 
Between  them,  these  programs  pro- 
vide aid  to  more  than  4  million  Cali- 
fornians. 

"This  is  the  most  punitive  legislation 
to  come  down  the  pike  in  a  long 
time,"  says  Assemblyman  Tom 
Bates,  D-Oakland.  "It  is  not  welfare 
reform  but  a  real  attack  on  the 
poor."  The  measure,  he  says,  is  "a 
recipe  for  disaster"  which  would 
have  "devastating  effects  on  every 
level  within  our  society." 

"We're  going  to  see  people  who  are 
already  on  the  edge  of  survival  now, 
go  over  the  edge,"  says  Leon  Zecha 
of  San  Francisco's  Homeless  Cau- 
cus. Zecha  predicts  that  if  the 
measure  passes,  it  will  create  a 
tremendous  burden  on  the  agencies 
which  provide  food  and  shelter  for 
the  needy.  "St.  Anthony's  and  Hos- 
pitality House  would  not  be  able  to 
handle  the  need,  soup  kitchens 
would  be  swamped,"  he  says. 

Johnson  says  he  introduced  the 
initiative  out  of  frustration  with  the 
legislature's  unwillingness  to  make 
changes  in  California's  welfare  sys- 
tem, which  he  calls,  "a  monument  to 
failure."  He  says  he  wants  to  create 
"an  efficient,  effective  and  com- 
passionate welfare  system. 

"My  contention  is  that  today,  public 
assistance  is  not  fair  to  needy 
persons,  to  you  as  taxpayer  and  to 
other  vital  programs  such  as  educa- 
tion . ' ' 

Johnson  says  his  measure  would  not 
affect  those  groups  most  unable  to 
care  for  themselves  and  says  he  has 
written  language  into  the  initiative 
exempting  the  aged,  blind  and 
disabled.  He  argues  that  the  legis- 
lature can  use  its  power  to  fully  fund 


Fresh  Off  The  Plane 


Each  month,  some  2,000  Southed  Asian  r*iu8«*  land  at  San  Fnanctooo  ^ 

step  in  to  America.  It  is  a  step  that  many  have  waited  five  years  to  take.  W.th  this  issue  the  Times  launches  a 
special  series  on  Southeast  Asian  refugees,  a  large,  growing  and  vibrant  part  of  the  Tenderlom  immunity.  We 
begin  this  month  with  a  look  at  their  arrival  at  the  airport  through  the  photographs  of  Andrew  Ritchie.  We  also 
have  a  feature  on  one  woman  who  made  the  journey  herself  five  years  ago  and  now  helps  others,  pageb  


deserving  programs  that  serve  these 
truly  needy  groups  while  cutting 
funds  to  the  "able-bodied"  and 
other  less  deserving  welfare  recipi- 
ents. 

For  instance,  Johnson  believes  that 
AFDC-U  program,  which  provides 
assistance  to  households  with  two 
unemployed  parents  should  be  elim- 
inated or  cut  back  because  one  or 
both  parents  should  find  employ- 
ment. He  contends  that  85  percent  of 
AFDC  payments  are  caused  by 
fathers  not  paying  child  support  and 
says  this  should  be  dealt  with 
through  stricter  collection  and  en- 
forcement procedures. 

But  organizations  representing  the 
aged,  blind  and  disabled  seem  to  be 
less  than  grateful  for  Johnson's 
exemption.  They  went  to  court  last 
month  and  won  a  decree  ordering 
changes  in  the  wording  of  the  official 
summary  of  the  initiative  that  will 
appear  on  voter's  ballots. 

Sacramento  Superior  Court  Judge 
James  T.  Ford  labelled  "clearly 
false' '  the  summary's  assertions  that 
the  initiative  would  not  affect  aged, 
blind  and  disabled  recipients  of 
Medi-Cal  and  ordered  the  state- 
ments omitted. 

According  to  an  analysis  by  the 
Friends  Committee  on  Legislation, 
the  effects  of  Prop.  41  would 
include  the  following: 

•  AFDC  grant  levels  would  be 
reduced  by  about  50  percent,  affect- 
ing more  than  1  million  children. 
Benefits  for  a  family  of  three  would 

continued  on  page  12 


Community  Groups  Angered 
By  Ramada  Job  Report 


by  Wade  Hudson 

The  Ramada  Renaissance  Hotel, 
which  had  made  commitments  to  the 
City  Planning  Commission  and  the 
community  to  hire  qualified  Tender- 
loin residents,  had  only  39  names  on 
its  first  list  of  neighborhood  appli- 
cants to  be  hired.  There  will  be  560 
jobs  at  the  hotel ,  of  which  about  400 
are  entry  level. 

Workers  at  neighborhood  job  deve- 
lopment agencies,  which  have  spent 
months  preparing  and  screening  job 
candidates  and  had  expected  that 
200-300  Tenderloin  residents  would 
get  jobs,  were  stunned  and  angered 
by  the  news. 

"We  were  amazed,"  said  Marilyn 
Norman  of  the  YMCA's  Food  Ser- 
vices Training  Program.  "All  of  our 
candidates  were  real  strong  and 
none  were  hired." 

"We've  put  hundreds  of  hours  into 
this,"  said  Hospitality  House's  Bar- 
bara Arms.  "And  all  for  just  39  jobs? 
Ramada  has  broken  their  promise." 

Ramada  General  Manager  John 
Small  responded  to  the  critical 
reaction  by  defending  the  work  of  his 
staff  and  assuring  the  coalition  that 
fifteen  additional  Tenderloin  resi- 
dents were  still  under  active  consi- 
deration, pending  the  results  of 
reference  checks. 

"We  lived  up  to  our  promise.  I  think 
we've  done  pretty  good,"  Small  told 
the  Times. 


Arlene  Faye  Bone  is  one  of  the  271 
Tenderloin  residents  who  went  in  for 
a  second  interview  with  Ramada 
after  their  first  session  gave  them  a 
ranking  of  '9'  or  '  10'  on  a  scale  of  10. 
She  is  a  member  of  Local  2  and  has 
been  working  as  a  fill-in  bartender 
since  1982  in  several  San  Francisco 
hotels. 

Bond  estimates  that  she  has  worked 
more  than  100  days  at  San  Francisco 
hotels  in  the  last  two  years,  and  says 
that  the  St.  Francis,  Bellevue  and 
both  Hyatt  hotels  ask  for  her  by 
name  when  they  call  the  union  hall 
for  a  fill-in.  She  applied  to  the 
Ramada  because  she  wants  the 
security  of  a  permanent  job  and  the 
benefits  of  seniority. 

i  like  what  I'm  doing,"  says  Bond. 

"I  like  the  people.  I've  waited  on 
Dihann  Carroll,  Cyril  Magnin,  Tip 
O'Neill,  and  I  did  the  Willie  Brown 
thing.  Who'd  ever  dream  you'd  ever 
see  people  like  that?  It's  fun." 

Because  the  Ramada  had  promised, 
to  hire  qualified  Tenderloin  residents 
^>rior  to  offering  entry  level  jobs  to 
non-Tenderloin  residents,  and  be- 
cause she  is  convinced  that  she  is  a 
qualified  bartender,  her  hopes  were 
high.  When  she  was  informed  that 
she  was  not  on  the  list,  "My  throat 
went  to  my  stomach.  My  heart  just 
dropped,"  Bond  said. 

Out  of  the  approximately  fifteen  bar- 
tender positions  to  be  filled,  there 
continued  on  page  12 
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ASK  THE  PEOPLE 


by  Wade  Hudson 
Are  you  going  to  vote,  and  why? 


Ted  Radamaker 


Yes.  I  think  the  election  is  more 
exciting  than  it  has  been  in  20  years. 
I'm  definitely  going  to  vote  for 
MondaJe-Ferraro,  because  they're 
more  humanistic  than  Reagan.  I 
have  many  reasons  to  vote  against 
Reagan,  especially  if  you  live  in  the 
Tenderloin. 


Gary  Pavsic 


No.  I  have  no  faith  in  our  repre- 
sentatives. They're  conning.  They 
don't  live  up  to  their  promises. 
They're  elected  under  false  pre- 
tenses. The  two  parties  are  basically 
the  same.  And  they  don't  reveal  the 
crucial  issues  such  as  environmental 
control,  the  accomodation  of  the 
additional  population  factor  into  the 
labor  force,  housing,  and  social 
equality. 


Larry  Sereles 


Yea.  I've  been  voting  since  I've  been 
able  to.  There's  been  a  lot  of 
sacrifices  made  so  people  can  vote. 
There  was  a  time  you  weren't 
allowed  to.  There's  a  lot  of  power  in 
the  vote.  So  why  not  vote? 


Connie  Niijima 

No.  I'm  not  interested  in  politics.  I'm 
independent.  I  don't  go  by  the  party. 
I  go  by  the  person.  I  don't  know 
which  party  is  right.  I  don't  know 
which  one  to  choose.  I'd  like  to  see 
an  open  party. 


David  Squatter 


I'm  going  to  vote.  I  gonna  vote  for 
Nobody  in  '84.  I  think  Mondale  and 
Reagan  both  don't  know  what 
they're  doing.  But  the  poor  people 
are  suffering  and  they  look  at  us  and 
laugh.  Like  I  was  arrested  and  the 
police  handcuffed  me  to  the  table 
and  called  me  all  sorts  of  names. 


Mike  Shane 


Yea.  1  feel  Reagan  has  good  speech 
but  I'm  not  voting  Reagan  or 
Mondale.  They  don't  know  how  poor 
people  live.  People  are  living  on  the 
street.  Rents  are  too  high.  I  don't 
know  who  I'll  vote  for. 


Irene  Larsen 


Well,  why  not?  Because  I  think  we 
should.  This  is  a  privilege.  I  don't 
say  it  always  counts.  I  often  wonder. 
But  I  try.  I'd  really  like  to  see  Reagan 
out.  I  can't  see  why  they  got  him  into 
President  after  all  he  did  to  the 
people  of  California.  The  guy  with 
the  most  money  will  win. 


Rusty  Steele 


Yes.  Because  I  believe  I  have  to 
support  the  system,  freedom  to  vote, 
freedom  of  choice.  I  want  to  do 
everything  I  can  to  keep  Ronald 
Reagan  out  of  the  White  House.  I 
haven't  benefited  from  him  being 
there. 


Christopher  Robinson 


Oh  yea.  Because  the  country  is  in  for 
a  change.  Reagan  is  doing  OK 
building  up  a  strong  defense  but  he's 
not  doing  much  for  getting  people 
back  to  work.  Mondale-Ferraro  are  a 
strong  team  and  they  speak  their 
mind  about  what  needs  to  be  done. 
I'm  behind  them  100%.  Reagan  got 
us  a  deficit  so  bad  we  have  to  take 
from  us  people.  We  deserve  every- 
thing we  can  get. 


LETTERS 


Editor, 

I  am  writing  in  response  to  the  article  in 
the  June,  1984,  edition  of  the  Times 
regarding  the  Tenderloin  Outpatient 
Mental  Health  Services.  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
profound  problem  posed  by  the  piece 
and  one  which  merits  discussion,  if  not 
for  my  interest  in  the  Tenderloin  Times, 
then  for  my  concern  with  the  Tenderloin 
community. 

Those  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  recog- 
nition, equality,  and  adequate  protection 
and  services  to  disenfranchised  minority 
groups  have  never  been  popular.  His- 
torically, we  can  recognize  a  clear 
pattern;  whether  we  choose  to  study  the 
development  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment, the  battle  for  gay  liberation,  or  the 
fight  for  equal  rights  for  women.  In  each 
case  the  advancement  of  the  cause  was 
hampered  by  a  period  of  bitter  infighting 
during  which  forward  growth  and 
achievement  of  sought  after  goals  are 
halted.  Subgroups  with  like  purpose  but 
relatively  minor  ideological  differences 
fight  among  themselves;  their  common 
purpose  lost,  their  progress  slowed  or 
stopped.  Only  those  who  seek  to  impede 
change  and  maintain  inequities  are  well 
served.  It  is  in  such  a  context  that  I  fear  I 
must  view  Mr.  Hudson's  article. 

As  those  in  the  Tenderloin  know  only  too 
well,  their  entitlements  to  adequate 
housing,  equal  protection,  sufficient 
access  to  medical,  psychiatric  and  social 
services  and  basic  civil  amenities  are 
frequently  neglected  or  ignored.  Those 
of  us  who  work  in  this  community  have 
all  experienced  the  frustration  of  at- 
tempting to  furnish  adequate  services  at 
inadequate  budget.  Ask  Francis  Curry  at 
St.  Anthony's,  Tony  Rogers  at  Hospita- 
lity House,  Jerry  Polon  at  the  Tenderloin 
Clinic.  Each  of  us,  daily,  struggle  with 
prioritizing  needs  within  our  agencies 
and  fighting  for  sufficient  resources  from 
those  who  support  our  work. 

Shall  we  criticize  Hospitality  House  for 
providing  only  plastic  chairs  on  which 
clients  may  sleep  or  join  you  in  helping 
to  see  that  your  work  is  supported  and 
your  funding  increased  so  that  no  one  in 
the   community   be   denied  adequate 


shelter?  Shall  we  criticize  the  Tenderloin 
Clinic  for  closing  in  the  evening  or  fight 
for  equitable  budget  allocations  so  that 
they  may  remain  open?  Shall  we  criticize 
workers  in  Central  City  Day  Treatment 
for  requesting  a  decent  wage  or  join 
them  in  changing  the  system  where  con- 
tractors are  expected  to  provide  equal 
services  for  unequal  pay? 

We  are,  all  of  us  who  love  and  work  in 
this  community,  colleagues  and  partners 
in  this  endeavor.  We  share  a  common 
concern  and  a  common  goal.  If  we  attack 
each  other  it  is  not  us  alone  but  our 
neighborhood  which  suffers. 

Shame  on  you,  Tenderloin  Times. 

Stephen  M.  Goldfinger,  M.D. 
Mental  Health  Project  Director 
Northeast  Central  City  Outpatient 
Services 

Editor. 

Often  I  find  myself  walking  through  the 
seamier  part  of  the  city;  I  do  this 
sometimes  consciously  in  order  that  my 
skin  might  be  cleansed  from  that  en- 
croaching, leprous  disease  known  at 
Respectability. 

Within  the  Olympian  hierarchy  of  mod- 
ern gods  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  ranks 
second  only  to  money,  the  torchbearer 
and  pathfinder  for  selfrighteousness. 
Second  cousin  of  frustration,  it  is 
spawned  from  the  dregs  of  impotence.  It 
finds  its  identity  not  in  what  it  wants  but 
in  what  it  is  willing  to  disallow.  Its 
specialized  and  avowed  sport  is  that  of 
victimization. 

In  the  occupation  of  swelling  its  ranks  it 
descends  upon  its  prey  (the  young, 
scrubbed,  clipped  and  impotent)  in  the 
malicious  innocence  of  a  Chinese  water 
torture,  one  gentle  drop  at  a  time  until 
such  time  as  disorientation  is  total  and 
final.  Its  criterion  is  to  measure;  if  one 
does  not  fit  within  an  axiomatic  formula, 
one  is  severed  from  the  ranks  and  pro- 
claimed a  lesser  citizen.  Its  malignance 
lies  in  its  subtlety.  It  hides  in  the 
splendorous  like  a  viper  in  the  temple. 

The  word  itself,  "Respectability."  all 
things  being  equal,  is  in  essence  neutral. 
This,  however,  is  not  a  hindrance  to 
those  that  deem  to  elevate  it  to  sacra- 
mental heights  and  deftly  use  it  as  a  tool 
of  excellence  to  stifle  the  life  force. 

In  a  society  where  simony,  or  pros- 
titution of  the  spirit  is  the  standard  of  the 
day.  Respectability  belongs  to  the  pros- 
titute. 

Renno  Mahriano 

continued  on  page  11 

Correction 

In  the  June  issue  of  The  Tenderloin 
Times,  in  an  article  on  a  mental  health 
controversy,  it  was  reported  that  pro- 
gram directors  received  $8-10,000  raises 
in  their  annual  salaries.  That  was 
incorrect. 

The  article  also  cited  Claire  Iandoli 
arguing  that  the  effect  of  the  raises  was 
that  there  were  fewer  staff.  In  fact,  the 
program  was  and  still  is  staffed  at  its  full 
level  as  specified  in  its  contract.  The 
Times  regrets  these  errors. 
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Hispanic  Youth  Swell  Ranks  of  Homeless 


by  Rob  Waters 

Francisco  slept  on  the  street  last 
night.  The  night  before  as  well.  In 
fact,  in  the  two  months  Francisco  has 
been  in  San  Francisco,  he's  only 
slept  in  a  bed  once,  in  a  shelter 
where  he  had  to  lie  about  his  age 


Francisco  is  17  and  from  Mexico. 
He's  one  of  a  growing  number  of 
Mexican  and  Central  American 
youth  who  are  fleeing  the  poverty 
and  political  violence  of  their  home- 
land and  coming  to  San  Francisco.  In 
the  last  six  months,  social  workers  at 
youth  service  agencies  have  reported 
a  huge  increase  in  young  Hispanics, 
jobless,  penniless  and  living  on  the 
street. 

A  recent  investigation  by  two  social 
workers  from  the  city's  Department 
of  Social  Services  conservatively  es- 
timated that  some  200  to  300  Latin 
youth  are  making  the  city's  streets 
their  homes. 

Like  their  young  American  counter- 
parts, these  homeless  Hispanics 
must  contend  with  a  daily  search  for 
food  and  shelter,  with  hassles  from 
police,  and  the  violence  of  life  on  the 
streets.  But  unlike  the  Anglos,  they 
must  also  deal  with  the  Migra.  the 
agents  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
turalization Service,  who  could  de- 
port them  at  any  time. 

According  to  youth  workers,  most  of 
this  new  group  are  Mexican  and  are 
here  seeking  economic  opportunity. 
But  a  large  number  — approximately 
one  quarter  of  the  total— are  Central 
American,  primarily  Salvadorean. 
They  have  fled  the  massive  violence 
and  political  turmoil  of  their  native 
land,  where  young  men,  in  particu- 
lar, are  often  either  inducted  into  the 
army  or  tortured  or  killed  by  the 
army  or  the  death  squads  as  poten- 
tial communist  guerillas. 

Like  undocumented  adults,  the 
young  refugees  are  often  exploited 
on  the  job  — when  they  can  find 
one  — by  employers  who  take  advan- 
tage of  their  illegal  status. 


"They're  coming  in  and  doing 
back-breaking  work,  getting  paid 
miserable  wages  and  then  getting 
treated  like  dogs,"  says  Ed  Diaz,  a 
counselor  at  the  Larkin  Street  Youth 
Center  who  works  with  Hispanic 
youth.  "A  lot  of  them  get  under  the 
table  jobs  and  then  get  paid  less  than 
minimum  wage." 

Since  leaving  home  in  Michoacan 
province  in  the  middle  of  Mexico  to 
try  to  earn  money  to  support  his 
recently- widowed  mother,  Francisco 
hasn't  quite  found  what  he  expected 
in  the  States. 

'  'When  I  thought  about  coming, ' '  he 
says  through  an  interpreter,  "I 
thought  I  would  find  a  job  easily  and 
make  a  lot  of  money.  The  reality  is 
very  different.  The  only  jobs  I've 
been  able  to  find  pay  very  little; 
often  I've  been  unable  to  find  a  job  at 
all  so  I've  had  to  rely  on  charity  and 
go  to  missions. 

"I  didn't  expect  to  see  poor  people 
here  (in  America).  I  thought  of  the 
U.S.  as  a  rich  country.  I  was 
surprised  at  how  much  poverty  there 

is." 

Despite  the  problems  he  has  faced 
and  the  bitter  reality  he  has  had  to 
come  to  grips  with,  Francisco  wants 
to  try  and  remain  in  San  Francisco  so 
that  he  can  learn  English  and  earn 
money  for  his  mother.  So  he  pushes 
himself  and  keeps  on  going. 

"I  get  frustrated  and  depressed  but  I 
try  not  to  let  it  get  to  me  because 
that's  when  you  get  beaten  down. 
You've  got  to  keep  a  positive  attitude 
and  not  lose  sight  of  what  you  really 
want  to  do,"  he  says. 

A  similar  tale  is  told  by  17-year  old 
Marco,  a  three-month  veteran  of  the 
city's  streets.  One  of  seven  children 
in  his  family,  he  too  is  trying  to 
support  a  widowed  mother.  His 
family,  he  says,  is  "very  poor;"  his 
mother's  pension  pays  just  $100  per 
month. 

Before  coming  to  San  Francisco, 
Marco  spent  time  on  several  trips  to 


TL  Voters  Club  Forms 


by  Wade  Hudson 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
according  to  local  historian  Terry 
Laine,  the  Tenderloin  now  has  a 
full-fledged  political  club,  the  North 
of  Market  Voters  Club. 

At  its  first  membership  meeting, 
Saturday,  August  18,  Richard  Liv- 
ingston, manager  of  the  Cadillac 
Hotel,  urged  people  to  join  the  club 
"to  make  a  difference.  To  make  a 
difference  on  the  number  of  regis- 
tered voters  in  the  neighborhood.  To 
make  a  difference  on  who's  elected 
to  public  office.  To  make  a  difference 
on  what  laws  are  passed.  To  make  a 
difference  on  what  happens  to  the 
environment.  To  make  a  difference 
for  the  people  on  the  street  and  the 
services  that  are  provided  for  them. ' ' 

The  approximately  25  people,  mostly 
neighborhood  residents,  who  at- 
tended the  club's  August  18  meeting 
were  recruited  into  two  projects: 
neighborhood  voter  registration  and 
planning  for  a  candidate's  night  to 
be  held  in  October. 

Candidates  for  local,  state  and 
federal  office  will  be  invited  to 
discuss  their  campaigns  at  the 
candidate's  night.  Following  this 
discussion,  the  club  will  decide 
which  candidates  to  support  and 
work  for. 


Membership  in  the  North  of  Market 
Voters  Club  is  open  to  all  registered 
voters  and  dues  are  "on  a  sliding 
scale  of  $2  to  $20  per  year , ' '  though  a 
proposal  to  modify  these  dues  to 
allow  penniless  homeless  people  to 
join  was  taken  under  consideration. 

The  first  election  of  officers  for  the 
club  is  set  for  January,  1985. 
Between  now  and  then,  the  club  will 
be  led  by  a  slate  of  temporary 
officers  selected  by  the  planning 
committee  which  created  the  club  in 
early  August.  These  officers  are: 
Lillian  Crosthwaite,  President,  Erik 
Schapiro,  Membership  Coordinator, 
Randy  Shaw,  Treasurer,  and  Carl 
Anderson,  Secretary. 

According  to  the  statement  of  struc- 
ture distributed  at  the  August  18 
meeting,  however,  "the  organization 
will  be  run  by  a  planning  committee 
open  to  all  interested  members." 

Registered  voters  interested  in  join- 
ing the  North  of  Market  Voters  Club 
and  working  on  voter  registration  or 
organizing  the  candidates'  night  can 
contact  the  club  by  calling  771-9850. 

The  next  Voters  Club  meeting  is 
Wednesday,  September  5,  5:30  pm 
at  the  Cadillac  Hotel,  380  Eddy. 


the  US  in  San  Diego,  working  as  a 
gardener  at  private  homes  in  Balboa 
Park.  This  time,  he  spent  several 
months  in  Los  Angeles,  where  he 
lived  en  la  calle. 

Marco  says  Los  Angeles  was  a  touch 
place,  with  no  shelters  or  agencies 
where  he  could  get  help.  "In  order  to 
survive,  I  had  to  rob,  I  stole  anything 
from  gold  chains  to  cars. 

"If  I  could  find  work,  I  would  have 
liked  it,  I  would  have  done  it.  I  felt 
cheap  and  very  depressed  (about 
stealing)  but  I  just  had  to  survive, 
otherwise  I  would  fall  apart." 

Since  coming  to  San  Francisco,  he's 
stayed  on  the  streets,  at  Hospitality 
House  and  at  a  mission.  He's  also 
been  helped  by  the  Larkin  Street 
Youth  Center  where  counselor  Ed 
Diaz  says  they  try  to  provide  a  sup- 
portive atmosphere  for  the  troubled 


Larkin 


young  people  and  help  them  with 
essential  needs. 

"We  try  to  put  them  up  in  temporary 
housing  or  shelter,  make  sure 
they're  eating,  hook  them  up  with 
immigration  counselors,  get  them  in 
English  classes.  If  they're  Central 
American,  we  try  to  hook  them  up 
with  refugee  services." 

Opened  less  than  one  year  ago,  the 
Larkin  Street  project  operates  a 
drop-in  Center  and  provides  a  safe 
and  supportive  space  for  youth  on 
the  streets  of  the  inner  city.  To- 
gether, they  can  only  assist  a  fraction 
of  those  in  need.  But  for  people  like 
Marco,  at  least,  they  have  made  a 
difference. 

"They've  helped  me  a  lot  and  even 
though  they  can't  provide  me  with 
shelter  anymore  (due  to  a  time  limit), 
I  come  anyway  because  this  is  where 
my  friends  are  and  it  relaxes  me  and 
makes  me  feel  calm.  It's  like  a 
home." 
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Ed  Diaz,  Larkin  Street  Youth  Center  counselor 

Report  Calls  for  Services  for 
Homeless  Youth 

by  Rob  Waters 

There  are  1000  or  more  homeless 
youth  on  the  streets  of  San  Francis- 
co, a  report  released  last  month  by 
city  officials  says.  Many  of  them  are 
what  the  report  calls  "throwaways," 
young  people  forced  out  of  their 
homes  by  physical  and  sexual  abuse 
or  for  gay  youth,  by  an  intolerance  of 
their  sexual  preference. 


On  the  street,  many  turn  to  prosti- 
tution to  support  themselves,  get 
involved  with  drugs  and  often  exper- 
ience serious  medical  and  emotional 
problems  stemming  from  their  lack 
of  adequate  shelter  and  nutrition  and 
their  lifestyle. 

There  are  fewer  than  50  beds 
available  in  shelter  and  housing 
programs  for  these  youth,  the  report 

says. 

The  report  was  put  together  by  the 
Homeless  Youth  Sub-committee  of 
the  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Coun- 
cil. It  was  presented  last  month  to 
the  city  Social  Services  Commission 
which  unanimously  accepted  it  and 
endorsed  its  recommendations. 

The  report  calls  for  a  change  in  the 
way  the  city  deals  with  minor  youth 
that  have  come  from  outside  San 
Francisco.  Currently,  out-of-town 
youth  who  are  discovered  by  juvenile 
justice  officers  are  taken  to  Juvenile 
Hall  and  shipped  back  to  their  home 
city  by  bus.  But  youth  workers 
complain  that  in  many  cases,  this 
merely  returns  young  people  to  the 
abusive  situation  they  fled  and  that 
many  youth  are  back  in  San  Fran- 


cisco within  days  or  hours.  The 
report  advocates  that  out-of-county 
youth  be  returned  home  only  where 
appropriate  and,  where  not,  that 
they  be  given  access  to  social  service 
programs  and  housing. 

Among  the  other  recommendations 
of  the  report: 

•  A  four-stage  service  program 
should  be  set  up  consisting  of 
drop-in  centers  where  youth  could 
make  initial  contact  for  counseling 
and  referrals,  short-term  (up  to  72 
hours)  crisis  housing,  transitional 
programs  where  youth  would  live  for 
six  weeks  to  six  months  while 
making  long-term  plans,  and  foster 
or  group  homes  for  long-term  living 
and  assistance. 

•  Greater  coordination  between  pri- 
vate service  agencies,  city  social 
services,  juvenile  justice  programs 
and  the  police  department  is  needed. 

•  Training  should  be  given  to  police 
officers  and  new  recruits  by  the  staff 
of  youth  service  agencies. 

The  opening  of  the  Larkin  Street 
Youth  Center  has  helped  meet  the 
need  for  drop-in  center  services  but 
the  housing  needs  are  as  critical  as 
ever,  the  report's  author  say. 

"Without  adequate  housing  that  will 
allow  youth  to  get  off  the  street  and 
stabilize  their  lives,  nothing  will 
really  change,"  says  Larry  Cruz,  a 
sub-committee  member  and  director 
of  youth  services  at  Hospitality 
House.  "Housing  is  definitely  the 
key." 
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Breakin'  in  the  'Loin 


by  Wade  Hudson 

Hand  spin.  Head  spin.  Gyro.  Side 
swipe.  Back  spin.  Pop  up.  Flip  flop. 
Top  rocking.  Foot  work.  Strutting. 
Pose.  Freeze.  Break  dancing  is  hot 
and  Tenderloin  kids  are  strutting  and 
freezing  their  hour  upon  the  stage, 
even  if  the  stage  is  a  Leavenworth 
Street  parking  lot. 

One  Tenderloin  youth  who  is  defi- 
nitely into  it  is  Tony  Coleman.  A 
summer  recreation  aide  at  the  Turk 
Street  YMCA  Youth  Center,  Cole- 
man has  been  showing  local  youth  a 
thing  or  two  about  break  dancing. 

"I  show  the  moves  and  they  just  get 
good  at  it,"  Coleman  says.  "They 
put  it  into  their  own  ways.  Eric,  he 
got  real  good  at  it.  He  made  it  to  the 
finals  (in  the  Breakin*  Out  '84 
contest)." 

Eric  is  Eric  Wheeler,  a  member  with 
his  brother  Price,  friend  Terrence 
Hanserd  and  Coleman  of  the  Top 
Rockers  (formerly  the  Turk  Street 
Breakers).  Eric  says  he's  into  break- 
in'  because  "it's  active.  It  gives  you 
something  to  do.  It's  good  for  your 
body.  It's  fun." 

He  likes  it  so  much,  in  fact,  he 
applied  for  a  scholarship  in  ballet, 
but  got  turned  down.  His  mother 
thinks  breakin'  is  OK  but  "some- 
times she's  worried  about  me  hurt- 
ing myself. ' ' 

When  asked  why  he  breaks,  Hanserd 
replied,  "Just  for  fun.  Cause  there's 
hardly  nothing  else  to  do." 

Terrence,  Eric  and  Price  are  eleven, 
twelve  and  thirteen  years  old.  But 
which  is  which  depends  on  which  one 
you  talk  to. 


Tony,  sixteen,  also  played  on  a 
summer  league  championship  bas- 
ketball team,  and  says,  "I'm  a  DJ 
too,"  ready  to  work  parties  on 
request.  He  mixes  some  of  the  music 
the  Top  Rockers  dance  to  when  per- 
forming. The  day  we  checked  them 
out,  he  was  blasting  a  mix  of  songs 
by  Egypt  and  Tour  de  France. 

According  to  Coleman,  breakers  nor- 
mally start  with  some  top  rocking  — 
(that's  jumping  around  on  your 
feet)— and  strutting— (that's  jerky, 
robot-like  movements  of  the  limbs 
and  head).  Then  they  break  — get 
down  on  the  ground— and  do  some 
footwork— that's  twirling,  jumping, 
flying,  spinning,  and  contorting 
while  shifting  the  balance  point  from 
back  to  shoulders  to  hands  to  head. 
Then  it's  time  for  a  pose,  which  is 
just  what  it  sounds  like. 

Coleman  says  some  break  dance 
moves  come  from  gymnastics,  in- 
cluding some  that  have  been  named 
after  gymnasts,  like  the  "Kurt 
Thomas  Flair."  Different  poses  have 
names  too,  like  "The  Chair,"  which 
doesn't  look  too  comfortable. 

Some  of  the  East  Coast  break  dance 
competition  between  gangs,  as 
shown  in  the  movie  "Beat  Street," 
also  seems  to  have  spread  a  bit  to  the 
Tenderloin.  Coleman  says  there  are 
a  lot  of  other  youth  in  the  neigh- 
borhood who  are  into  breakin'  and 
once  the  Top  Rockers  "called  out" 
another  group  and  "went  up  against 
them  and  blew  them  out."  There 
aren't  any  referees  for  these  com- 
petitions, though,  and  sometimes 
the  mock  antagonism  can  get  a  little 
more  serious.  But  it  still  beats 
cutting  each  other  up. 


YMCA  vAi 
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Tony  Coleman  demonstrates  a  spin. 


Anyone  who  wants  to  catch  some 
break  dancing  can  hang  out  at  Powell 
and  Market.  The  corner  newspaper 
man  says  there's  usually  two  or  three 
groups  there  every  day,  morning  or 
afternoon. 


And  if  you  want  some  personal  in- 
struction, look  up  Tony  at  the  Youth 
Center.  But  a  word  of  warning:  If  you 
want  to  break,  you  best  be  in  shape. 


The  Child  Care  Task  Force  Wants  You 


As  anyone  who  has  a  family  in  the 
Tenderloin  or  reads  these  pages  re- 
gularly knows,  the  Tenderloin  suf- 
fers from  a  huge  and  staggering 
shortage  of  child  care.  At  a  time 
when  the  number  of  children  in  the 
neighborhood  is  skyrocketing,  the 
number  of  child  care  spaces  is  barely 
inching  upwards. 

Fortunately,  there  is  a  group  in  the 
neighborhood  — made  up  of  con- 
cerned parents  and  residents— that 
is  working  to  change  this. 

The  Child  Care  Task  Force  of  the  Bay 
Area  Women's  Resource  Center  was 
launched  six  months  ago  to  educate 
the  community,  the  media  and  city 
officials  of  the  major  changes  that 
have  taken  place  recently  in  the 
make-up  of  the  neighborhood  and 


the  massive  need  for  increased 
services  for  children. 

"We  want  to  dispel  the  stereotypical 
image  of  the  Tenderloin  as  a  neigh- 
borhood composed  solely  of  winos 
and  pimps  and  present  a  more 
realistic  picture  of  a  diverse  ethnic 
neighborhood  with  lots  of  families, 
children,  seniors  and  poor  people," 
says  Jeanne  Comaskey,  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  task  force  and  a 
mother  of  two. 

The  task  force  meets  the  second 
Wednesday  of  every  month  at  6:00 
p.m.  at  the  Civic  Center  Residence, 
44  McAllister  Street  between  Lea- 
venworth and  Jones.  New  members 
are  welcome  and  wanted.  For  more 
information  call  Midge  and  Jeanne 
at  474-2400.  Or  just  come  by  the 
meeting. 
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The  Top  Rockers  freeze  for  a  pose. 
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Mayor  Vetoes  Supermarket  Ordinance 

by  Erik  Schapiro 


Mayor  Feinstein  last  month  vetoed  a 
measure,  passed  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  and  championed  by 
Tenderloin  groups,  that  would  have 
forced  supermarkets  to  notify  the 
public  six  months  before  they  closed. 
The  Supervisors  failed  by  one  to 
obtain  the  eight  votes  needed  to 
override  her  veto. 

The  ordinance  was  sponsored  by 
Supervisor  Nancy  Walker,  who  was 
joined  by  Supervisors  Britt,  Hongis- 
to,  Kennedy,  Molinari,  Silver,  and 
Ward  in  voting  for  it;  opposed  were 
Supervisors  Kopp,  Maher,  Nelder 
and  Renne. 

The  bill  was  prompted  by  the  sudden 
closing  last  fall  of  the  Safeway  store 
at  Bush  and  Larkin  streets.  Safeway 
initially  gave  only  five  days  notice  of 
the  closing,  prompting  demonstra- 
tions and  a  petition  drive  by  angry 
residents  of  the  area.  Safeway  ex- 
tended the  store's  life  by  one  month 
before  finally  closing  it,  leaving  the 
Tenderloin  area  with  only  one  small 
supermarket  left  to  serve  it. 

"That's  company  policy,"  said  Safe- 
way spokesman  Louis  Gonzalez.  "If 
we  give  more  notice,  morale  drops, 
theft  and  vandalism  increase  and  we 
lose  even  more." 

The  mayor's  veto  was  denounced  as 
a  "slap  in  the  face"  by  an  angry  Don 
Feeser,  president  of  the  North  of 
Market  Planning  Coalition,  which 
organized  the  Safeway  demonstra- 
tions and  lobbied  for  the  ordinance. 

In  her  veto  message  to  the  super- 
visors, Feinstein  called  the  ordi- 
nance, 'unreasonable,  ill-advised 
and  inappropriate"  and  an  "un- 
necessary intrusion  of  governmental 
regulatory  authority...  (that)  would 


only  serve  as  a  disincentive  for 
supermarkets  to  locate  in  San  Fran- 
cisco." 

The  mayor  derided  the  measure, 
saying  that  if  it  passed,  "one  might 
also  say  these  requests  should  be 
extended  to  hospitals,  or  banks,  or 
prescription  pharmacies,  or  the 
neighborhood  cleaners  or  local  shoe 
repair  establishments." 

But  Feeser  called  such  statements 
"preposterous,"  and  described  the 
proposal  as  "a  simple  law  that  she 
has  taken  out  of  proportion.  It  is 
aimed  only  at  supermarkets  and  is 
meant  to  safeguard  San  Francisco's 
neighborhoods  against  sudden  su- 
permarket closings.  All  we're  asking 
is  a  bit  of  common  courtesy." 

Supervisor  Walker  described  herself 
as  being  "not  surprised  but  disap- 
pointed" at  the  mayor's  veto  and 
told  the  Times  that  Feinstein  "didn't 
understand  the  ordinance.  She  re- 
ferred to  it  as  a  disincentive  to 
markets  locating  in  San  Francisco 
but  it  clearly  exempts  new  markets. " 

Walker  has  reintroduced  the  ordi- 
nance to  the  board  and  hopes  to 
reach  a  compromise  with  the  mayor 
on  new  language. 

The  closing  of  the  Bush-Larkin  Safe- 
way store  is  part  of  a  national  trend 
of  supermarket  closings  and  consoli- 
dations. Safeway  alone  has  closed 
more  than  600  markets  in  the  last 
five  years.  Many  of  the  closed  stores 
are  located  in  inner  city  neighbor- 
hoods which  have  little  access  to 
fresh  meat  and  produce  and  to  the 
more  moderate  prices  offered  by 
supermarkets. 

SuDDorters  of  the  nrnnosal  argued 


that  abrupt  closings  pose  a  particular 
hardship  for  the  elderly,  handi- 
capped and  others  on  fixed  incomes 
who  are  unable  to  pay  higher  prices 
or  travel  long  distances  to  do  their 
food  shopping. 

"This  is  another  blow  to  access  to 
quality  food  at  reasonable  prices  in 
the  inner  city,"  said  Jan  Hartsough, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Heart  of 
The  City's  Farmer's  Market  who  also 
serves  as  a  member  of  the  Mayor's 
Task  Force  on  Food  and  Hunger. 

Somerton  Tenants 
Avoid  Eviction 

by  Wade  Hudson 

Thirty-six  residents  of  the  Hotel 
Somerton  at  440  Geary  are  no  longer 
facing  eviction  following  a  settle- 
ment negotiated  by  attorney  Randy 
Shaw  of  the  Tenderloin  Housing 
Clinic. 

The  threat  of  eviction  was  created 
when  the  owner,  Frank  Lembi, 
applied  for  a  permit  to  perform 
extensive  renovation  on  the  200  room 
tourist  hotel,  which  presumably 
houses  about  35  permanent  resi- 
dents, many  of  whom  are  either 
retired  or  receive  disability  insu- 
rance. Normally,  the  permit  would 
have  been  granted  and  all  the 
tenants  forced  to  move. 

But  Shaw  and  the  North  of  Market 
Planning  Coalition  filed  an  appeal 
with  the  Planning  Commission  on 
behalf  of  the  Somerton  tenants,  in  an 
effort  to  block  the  granting  of  the 
permit. 

On  August  2  about  40  tenants  and 
supporters  appeared  at  the  Com- 
mission's meeting  and  Shaw  told  the 
Commission  that  he  had  600  post 
cards  in  support  of  the  tenants  not 


being  displaced.  The  Commission 
decided  to  postpone  consideration  of 
the  appeal,  however,  until  they  had 
time  to  consult  with  their  attorney  on 
a  legal  technicality,  and  set  August 
16  as  the  time  to  reconsider  the 
matter. 

Prior  to  that  date,  however,  Shaw 
negotiated  an  agreement  with  the 
owner.  According  to  this  agreement, 
the  hotel  will  first  remodel  the 
second  floor  and  place  a  bath  in  each 
unit.  Then  the  current  residents  will 
be  offered  the  opportunity  to  move 
into  those  rooms,  without  their  rents 
being  increased  due  to  the  cost  of 
remodeling.  The  only  rent  increases 
will  be  those  allowed  by  current  rent 
control  legislation. 

In  exchange  for  these  written  assu- 
rances from  the  owner,  the  Planning 
Coalition's  Erik  Schapiro,  who  filed 
the  appeal  for  the  tenants,  withdrew 
his  appeal. 

Shaw  considers  the  settlement  to 
have  been  "an  absolutely  tremen- 
dous victory"  because  the  chances 
were  slim  that  the  tenants  would 
have  been  able  to  block  the  renova- 
tion at  the  Commission  level. 

Lembi  and  his  attorney  declined  to 
comment  on  the  settlement. 

Somerton  resident  Wayne  Park- 
house,  leader  of  the  Somerton  Hotel 
Tenants  Association,  told  the  Times, 
"I  think  most  of  the  tenants  will 
accept  the  settlement,  though  some 
are  very  unhappy.  Some  are  elderly 
and  moving  for  them  will  be  an 
inconvenience.  Others  don't  want  to 
move  to  the  second  floor  because  it's 
right  above  a  noisy  bar.  But  I  accept 
it.  because  Randy  said  it  was  the 
best  he  could  do." 


■ .  *•  •• 


11:00  a.m. 
to  6:00  p.m. 

Sundays 
8:00  a.m. 
to  2:00  p.m. 
Food  Stamps 
accepted 

Now  Open 
Wednesdays 


SO*  OFF 
with  this  coupon 

This  coupon  entitles  you  to:  $.50  off 
on  any  purchase  over  $2.00. 

GOOD  WEDNESDAYS  ONLY 

Limit:  1  per  customer. 
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Across  The  Great  Divide:  Refugees'  Long,  Painful  Jbi 


Family  waits  for  processing  at  immigration  station  at  airport. 


The  Southeast  Asian  refugees 
aboard  Northwest  Flight  28  from 
Narita  Airport  in  Manila  are  the  last 
to  leave  the  plane  and  walk  down  the 
airport  ramp,  waiting  first  for  their 
fellow  passengers  to  deplane.  In 
some  ways,  this  is  appropriate;  most 
have  spent  their  last  two  to  five  years 
waiting  for  this  moment  and  they  will 


spend  the  next  couple  hours  doing 
more  of  the  same. 

There  is  little  joy  in  their  faces  — 
except  for  the  children's— but  rather 
a  tight  mix  of  tension,  fear  and 
uncertainty,  a  controlled  anxiety  that 
contains  within  it  a  lot  of  unspoken 
questions. 


Things  were  bad  enough  for  17 
year-old  Phoung  Sarann  and  his 
parents  and  five  brothers.  Work  was 
never-ending  and  there  was  very 
little  food.  But  then  Vietnamese  sol- 
diers came  to  his  house  and  ordered 
him  and  his  father  to  join  the  army 
two  days  later. 

"I  think,  'No,  I  don't  want,  I  want  to 
get  food  for  my  family,  not  to  be  a 
soldier,'  "  Sarann  recalls.  "So  we 
had  to  escape.' 

They  left  from  town,  a  small  village 
in  Bat  tarn  bang  Province  at  night, 
each  family  member— save  the  in- 
fant carried  by  each  parent— going 
separately  to  a  meeting  place  away 
from  the  town. 

For  the  next  15  days,  they  journeyed 
through  the  jungle,  travelling  fre- 
quently in  large  groups  with  other 
refugees,  dodging  land  mines, 
troops  and  bandits. 


Iney  cliu  moiie  it  out  of  Cambodia 
but  the  next  nightmare  was  to  last  a 
long  five  years— life  in  the  refugee 
camps  of  Thailand  and  the  familiar 
tale  of  overcrowding,  too  little  food, 
harrassment  from  Thai  soldiers. 

Sarann  gets  angry  when  he  recalls 
the  time  that  Thai  soldiers  went 
driving  through  Sihkio  camp  and 
stopped  his  next  door  neighbor  and 
began  arguing  and  hassling  with 
him.  Sarann  was  in  his  room  when  he 
came  running  back,  blood  dripping 
down  the  side  of  his  face.  They  had 
cut  part  of  his  ear  off. 

Sarann  and  his  family  spent  more 
than  four  years  in  the  camps;  for 
much  of  that  time,  they  were 
separated  and  unaware  of  each 
other's  whereabouts,  put  they  were 
reunited  and  spent  most  of  the  last 
two  years  together  at  Khaoidang 
camp. 


They  hadn't  seen  each  other  since 
1974  in  their  village  of  Mocoburey  in 
Cambodia  but  after  So  Saroth  and  his 
family  landed  in  San  Francisco  off 
Northwest  Flight  28,  he  recognized 
his  former  next  door  neighbor  right 
away. 

"I  recognized  his  voice,"  Saroth  told 
the  Times  as  his  old  neighbor,  Lam 
Sinn  laughed  and  translated.  "His 
face  hasn't  changed  that  much.  But 
he's  taller  than  before."  Sinn 
laughed  again  and  pointed  to  the 
three  inch  heel  on  his  boots. 

Sinn,  who  is  now  35,  works  for  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for 
Migration  (ICM)  helping  incoming 
refugees  get  through  the  immigra- 
tion and  customs  bureaucracies  and 
getting  to  where  they  need  to  go. 
Saroth  was  on  a  flight  he  was 
assigned  to  meet. 

Saroth  and  his  wife,  three  sons  and 
one  daughter  spent  the  last  three 
years  in  Khaoidang  refugee  camp  in 
Thailand.  Now  that  he's  arrived  in 
the  United  States,  the  former  auto 
mechanic  says  he's  "still  worried  but 
he's  got  a  lot  of  hope  for  the  future 
especially  now  that  I  saw  him."  He 
grins  and  points  to  his  friend  again. 

"We  hit  the  jackpot."  Saroth's  wife 
says,  according  to  our  giggling  trans- 
lator. "We  win  the  lottery." 

Saroth  says  their  chance  meeting  is  a 
good  omen  and  will  bode  well  for  his 
future.  "When  you  don't  know 
anyone,  it's  blind;  when  you  see 
someone  you  know,  that's  good 
luck." 


Outside  the  offices  of  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Committee  for  Migration 
in  the  basement  of  the  airport,  ICM 
staffers  are  handing  out  lined  nylon 
jackets,  "Made  in  the  USA,"  to  the 
refugees  off  flight  28.  Many  of  the 
refugees  have  spontaneously  seated 
themselves  on  the  floor,  a  sign  of  the 
patience  they  have  developed  in 
their  years  of  waiting.  Many  of  the 
refugees  are  munching  on  chicken 
pies  and  coconut  pies  the  refugee 
workers  have  also  given  out. 

An  elderly  woman  is  struggling  with 
her  nylon  jacket.  It  seems  foreign  to 
her  and  in  stark  contrast  to  her 
traditional  garb.  Her  companion,  a 


n  i  « 
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Seventy-seven  year  old  Vietnamese  refugee 


slightly  younger  woman  who  might 
be  her  sister  or  cousin,  comes  over 
and  tries  to  help  with  the  stubborn 
zipper,  a  look  of  great  concentration 
furrowing  her  dark  brow.  Finally,  a 
reporter  comes  to  their  assistance 
and  after  another  bit  of  struggling, 
gets  the  zipper  up.  "Thank  you," 
the  woman  says  haltingly.  "Thank 
you." 

Behind  the  woman,  a  group  of 
children  are  playing  on  the  side  of  a 
people-mover ' '  conveyer  belt .  "  Hi ! 
Hi!"  they  exclaim  as  I  walk  by. 
"Hello,  how  are  you?"  they  ask.  I 
return  their  greeting  and  inquire  in 
kind.  "Fine,  how  are  you?"  they 
chorus.  "Fine,  how  are  you?" 
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Finally  the  day  came  when  Sarann  s 
name  was  posted  on  a  list  at  the 
camp.  They  were  sent  by  bus  to  the 
Transit  Center  in  Bangkok  where 
they  stayed  one  month  before  they 
flew  to  the  Philippines  to  spend  three 
months  at  the  Philippine  Refugee 
Processing  Center  in  Battaan.  There, 
with  up  to  17,000  others,  they 
received  English  training  and  cultu- 
ral orientation. 

Now  Sarann  and  family  are  off  to 
Boston ,  where  a  friend  is  sponsoring 
them  and  will  put  them  up.  Sarann 
says  he  would  like  to  go  back  to 
school;  he  only  went  to  school  in 
Cambodia  until  he  was  11.  He  wants 
to  learn  sign  language  and  teach  it  to 
others. 


Photography  by  Andrew  Ritchie 
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Journey  to  America 


by  Rob  Waters 


Eighteen  year-old  Som  San  escaped 
from  Cambodia  travelling  overland 
through  the  forest  with  his  aunt  and 
uncle  and  cousins.  His  parents  didn't 
make  the  trip;  they  had  died  of  star- 
vation in  1976  when  there  was  a 
terrible  shortage  of  food  in  Cambo- 
dia. 

Life  in  the  Thailand  refugee  camps, 
once  he  arrived  there,  was  also 
extremely  difficult,  San  says.  There 
was  never  enough  food  there  either; 
at  times  two  cans  of  rice  made  into 
porridge  was  the  staple  food  for  ten 
people  for  a  week.  Meat  was  an 
unattainable  luxury. 

Another  problem  for  the  refugees 
was  the  Thai  soldiers.  San  recalls 


them  coming  into  camp  looking  for 
gold  and  money  and  robbing  and 
harrassing  the  refugees.  Sometimes, 
San  said,  they  would  capture  refu- 
gees coming  to  the  camp  and  take 
them  back  across  the  border  to 
Cambodia,  where  they  would  be  in 
great  danger  from  the  fighting  that 
was  always  taking  place  there. 


Som  survived  four  years  in  refugee 
camps  to  get  to  the  United  States.  He 
confessed  to  being  quite  afraid  when 
he  first  got  off  the  plane.  "I  didn't 
know  where  I  should  go;  I  was 
confused,''  he  said.  But  three  hours 
later  San  says,  "Now,  I  don't  feel 
afraid.  I  feel  better  because  people 
are  helping." 


Bouakham  Saycocie 

COUNSELOR,  GREETER 
TRAVEL  AGENT,  FRIEND 


gee. 


A  tired  mother  and  her  daughter  waiting  at  the  airport.  Their  day  started 
more  than  16  hours  earlier  in  the  Philippines. 


•  Southeast  Asian  refugees  have  been 
coming  into  the  country  in  a  steady 
stream  since  1975,  when  the  govern- 
ments of  South  Vietnam,  Laos  and 
Cambodia  were  deposed.  According 
to  the  federal  Office  of  Refugee 
Resettlement,  686,100  Southeast 
Asians  had  been  admitted  to  the 
country  as  of  April  30.  More  than 
one-third  of  those  — about  253,000— 


are  estimated  to  live  in  California. 
Workers  at  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  on  Migration  estimate 
that  they  are  currently  meeting 
about  1,800  Southeast  Asians  each 
month  as  they  arrive  at  San  Francis- 
co International  Airport.  That  com- 
pares to  as  many  as  15,000  per 
month  during  the  peak  immigration 
years  of  1979  to  1981. 


by  Rob  Waters 


il  in  America  served  at  the  Travelodge  Motel. 


Bouakham  Saycocie 's  first  week  in 
San  Francisco  almost  drove  her  back 
to  her  native  Laos.  It  certainly  drove 
her  to  despair. 

Her  family  's  first  meal  — fried  rice  at 
the  ABC  Chinese  restaurant— cost 
$15  of  the  $100  they  had  for  their 
first  week.  "I  just  felt  sick,"  she 
remembers. 

The  second  day,  her  infant  son  took 
ill  and  "I  didn't  know  where  to  get 
help.'' 

The  presence  of  so  many  down-and- 
out  people  on  the  streets  shocked 
and  scared  her.  "I  saw  people  going 
through  dumpsters.  I  didn't  know 
that  happened  in  America. 

"I  thought,  'How  am  I  going  to 
survive,  if  people  here  have  such 
trouble?'  I  felt  real  bad.  I  wanted  to 
go  back." 

But  by  the  end  of  her  second  week, 
Bouakham  was  in  an  English  as  a 
second  language  class  (ESL),  was 
getting  some  aid  money  and  had 
found  an  apartment  on  Bush  Street 
that  her  family  could  squeeze  into, 
allowing  them  to  move  out  of  the 
YMCA  Hotel.  And  after  two  months 
she  had  found  a  minimum  wage  job. 
Bouakham  and  her  family  were  here 
to  stay. 

Today  Bouakham  works  to  make  the 
transition  and  the  new  life  easier  for 
other  Southeast  Asians  who  are 
coming  to  San  Francisco.  And  she 
works  14  hours  a  day. 

By  day,  she's  a  tenant  outreach  wor- 
ker with  the  North  of  Market  Plan- 
ning Coalition,  assisting  refugee? 
with  housing  and  landlord  problems. 
By  night,  she's  a  translator,  travel 
agent,  hotel  desk  clerk  and  reception 
committee  all  rolled  into  one  working 
at  the  airport  for  the  Ingovemmental 
Committee  for  Migration  (ICM). 

ICM  is  the  official  international 
agency  that  facilitates  the  trans- 
portation of  refugees  around  the 
world.  Bouakham  works  at  their 
transit  center  office— a  room  at  the 
Travelodge  motel  — where  newly  ar- 
rived refugees  are  housed  for  the 
night.  She  and  other  ICM  workers 
meet  the  planes,  helping  the  disori- 
ented travellers  clear  customs  and 
immigration,  chaperoning  some  to 
connecting  flights  and  bringing 
others  to  the  Travelodge  and  tucking 
them  in  for  the  night. 

As  a  refugee  herself,  Bouakham  can 
appreciate  the  fear  and  the  disori- 
entation the  new  arrivals  feel.  Her 
own  journey  from  Vientiane,  Laos  to 
the  Tenderloin  has  not  been  an  easy 
one. 


Bouakham,  a  primary  school  teach- 
er, and  her  husband,  a  maintenance 
worker  for  a  US  government  agency, 
lived  a  "comfortable"  life  in  Sivilay, 
a  neighborhood  in  Vientiane,  until 
the  Pathet  Lao  guerillas  took  control 
of  the  country  in  1975. 

Unhappy  with  "the  way  they  were 
administering  the  city,"  and  fearing 
harrassment  of  her  husband  because 
of  his  connections  to  the  American 
government,  Bouakham  and  her 
family  decided  to  leave.  They  bribed 
a  government  official  and  were 
issued  a  pass  which  got  them  into 
Thailand. 

They  spent  two  years  in  the  Nong 
Khai  refugee  camp  waiting  to  be 
accepted  for  immigration  to  the  US, 
France  or  Canada.  The  overcrowded 
camp  teemed  with  refugees  living  20 
families  to  a  building.  There  were  no 
beds,  says  Bouakham,  so  people  had 
to  improvise  mattresses.  The  water 
and  sanitation  were  bad,  especially 
during  the  rainy  season  when  people 
were  frequently  sick.  The  camp 
clinic,  she  said,  always  had  long 
waiting  lines. 

Food  supplies,  distributed  to  the 
refugees  at  the  camp  who  had  to 
prepare  the  food  themselves,  were 
never  adequate.  But  Bouakham  was 
able  to  keep  her  family  fed  because 
she  ran  a  small  coffee  shop  at  the 
camp. 

After  two  years  at  Nong  Khai, 
Bouakham  and  her  family  were 
finally  sent  to  Bangkok  where  they 
spent  two  weeks  prior  to  flying  to 
San  Francisco.  "I  was  scared,"  she 
recalls.  "I  didn't  know  anybody  here 
except  the  agency  that  sponsored 
us." 

Five  years  later,  Bouakham  has 
made  the  adjustment  and  feels 
comfortable,  as  do  her  children.  But 
the  strain  of  adapting  to  a  new  way  of 
life  and  new  social  and  cultural  pat- 
terns broke  up  her  marriage.  She 
says  there  were  tensions  because  she 
found  a  job  and  was  working  before 
her  husband  did  and  there  were 
disputes  over  how  to  handle  money. 

Bouakham  says  that  such  problems 
are  very  common  for  refugee  fami- 
lies coping  with  new  ways  of  life  in  a 
strange  society.  In  the  course  of  her 
outreach  work,  she  often  fills  the  role 
of  a  counselor  and  friend  to  people 
needing  help. 

Some  spouses,  she  says,  "are  afraid 
to  separate  because  they  don't  know 
how  they  would  survive  financially  if 
they  don't  share  rent.  So  they  stay 
together  unhappily. 

"One  couple  I'm  helping  is  going 
through  this  now.  They  don't  want  to 
get  counseling,  they  don't  want  to 
talk  to  people.  They're  ashamed  to 
let  people  know  (they're  having 
problems). 

The  husband  in  this  couple  tried  to 
kill  himself  last  year  out  of  his 
depression,  Bouakham  said.  "In 
Southeast  Asia,  people  don't  talk 
about  their  personal  problems.  So 
here,  people  don't  accept  that  they 
have  problems  and  need  help." 

Helping  people  with  their  personal 
problems  is  not  part  of  Bouakham 's 
official  job  description  as  a  tenant 
outreach  worker  at  the  North  of 
Market  Planning  Coalition  but  "peo- 
ple come  here  because  they  know 
I'm  here.  It's  not  my  job  but  it  is  my 
job  because  they're  my  people  and  I 
want  to  help  them." 

And  she  does.  Fourteen  hours  a  day. 
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INshort 

by  Wade  Hudson 


THE  RAINBOW  SHINES  ON.  The 

Northern  California  Rainbow  Coa- 
lition met  in  late  August  and  decided 
to  stay  together  as  an  organization 
following  Jesse  Jackson's  campaign. 
The  group  agreed  to  oppose  state 
Proposition  41,  the  Johnson  initia- 
tive, and  support  local  Proposition  J, 
which  calls  for  disinvestment  in 
South  Africa.  The  Rainbow  Coali- 
tion's Voter  Registration  Drive  kick- 
off  is  set  for  September  8. 

ARTISTS  AT  WORK.  Craig  Lasha, 
former  director  of  the  Reality  Art 
Workshop,  is  back  in  the  Tenderloin, 
painting  scenes  of  street  life.  So 
watch  your  step  as  you  stroll  the 
sidewalk  .  .  .  After  a  brief  sabbatical, 
the  Tenderloin's  own  Michael  De- 
Jong  has  started  performing  again 
with  his  blues/rock  band.  The  Saloon 
in  North  Beach  is  a  good  place  to 
catch  him.  Lu  Berry  is  no  longer 
performing  solo  at  the  A&J  Club  but 
is  playing  around  with  the  Palm 
Garden  Blues  Band.  If  you  want  to 
hear  some  good  music  and  support 
Tenderloin  musicians,  check  out  the 
listings. 

YOUTH  GUIDANCE  CENTER.  Fol- 
lowing the  release  of  two  publicly- 
funded  reports  strongly  criticizing 
Youth  Guidance  Center,  community 
organizations  are  mounting  a  cam- 
paign to  push  for  major  changes  in 
that  juvenile  detention  center. 

MAKING  PUBLIC  TOILETS  PUB 
LIC.  Paul  Boden  at  Hospitality 
House  is  circulating  a  map  and  list  of 
toilets  at  stores  in  the  downtown  area 
which  are  required  by  law  to  be  open 
to  the  public.  If  any  refuse,  Boden 
says,  tell  the  police. 
VOTER  REGISTRATION.  You  can 
earn  70  cents  for  each  new  voter  you 
register.  Call  771-9850  for  more 
information. 


YES  DEPOSIT,  NO  RETURN.  The 

Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic  has  filed  a 
class  action  suit  on  behalf  of  all 
tenants  of  Guenter  Kaussen  Proper- 
ties who  have  not  received  the  return 
of  their  security  deposits.  If  you  or 
someone  you  know  did  not  get  back  a 
security  deposit  that  should  have 
been  returned,  you  can  call  the  Clinic 
at  771-9850  for  more  information. 

LIFELINE  PHONE  RATES.  October 
1  is  the  deadline  for  telephone 
customers  to  sign  up  for  new  lifeline 
service.  Customers  who  have  an 
annual  household  income  of  $11,000 
or  less  and  one  place  of  residence  in 
California  with  one  phone  line  can 
receive  basic  telephone  service  plus 
30  local  calls  of  unlimited  duration 
for  $1.48  per  month.  The  next  ten 
calls  cost  ten  cents  each,  and  all 
additional  calls  during  that  month 
fifteen  cents  each.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  Pacific  Bell. 

SQUATTERS  ON  THE  TUBE. 
KQED-TV,  Channel  9,  will  televise 
the  a  ward- winning  "Squatters:  The 
Other  Philadelphia  Story"  Wednes- 
day, September  12,  8:30  p.m.  and 
Tuesday,  September  18,  2:30  p.m. 
The  half-hour  documentary  traces 
the  impact  of  the  Philadelphia  move- 
ment to  occupy  abandoned  houses 
that  inspired  similar  drives  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit,  Dallas  and  Houston. 

TENANT  ALERT.  Starting  Septem- 
ber 1,  every  tenant  who  has  lived  in 
their  unit  for  at  least  one  year  is 
supposed  to  receive  from  their  land- 
lord a  check  for  five  percent  interest 
on  their  security  deposit.  Last 
month's  rent  is  considered  a  deposit. 
So,  tenants  who  paid  $300  for  last 
month's  rent  and  a  $100  security 
deposit  are  entitled  to  $20  every 
September.  If  your  landlord  doesn't 
give  you  your  interest  payment, 
speak  to  them  about  it  and,  if 
necessary,  call  the  Tenderloin  Hous- 
ing Clinic,  771-9850. 


by  Lynn  Fitzwater 

Summer  is  a  great  season  for  salads, 
and  the  three  that  follow  here  can  be 
assembled  from  readily-available  in- 
gredients. Except  for  the  brown  rice 
salad,  they  require  no  cooking.  In  the 
black-eyed  pea  salad  and  the  Mexi- 
can slaw  recipes,  canned  peas  and 
beans  may  be  used.  Just  remember, 
canned  vegetables  do  contain  salt 
and  preservatives.  Drain  and  rinse 
the  beans  well  if  you  are  on  a  low  salt 
diet. 

All  three  recipes  can  be  halved  if  you 
are  cooking  for  one  or  two.  Just 
adjust  the  seasoning  accordingly.  If 
the  weather  is  not  too  hot,  these 
salads  can  be  kept  in  a  cool  place  for 
a  day  or  two.  Happy  eating! 

BROWN  RICE  SALAD 

3  cups  cooked  brown  rice 

(1  c.  raw  =  3  c.  cooked) 
1  red  or  green  pepper,  chopped 
3-4  green  onions,  sliced 
Vi  cup  cooked  green  peas 
1  rib  celery,  sliced 
1  carrot,  scrubbed  and  diced 
1  tomato  (if  in  season),  peeled  and 

chopped 

Va  cup  fresh  basil,  mint  or  parsley, 
finely  chopped  (or  1  Tbls.  dried  herb 
of  choice) 

Vz  cup,  or  less,  vinaigrette  dressing 

NOTE:  Other  fresh  vegetables  may  be 
substituted.  Ex.  corn,  zucchini. 

Combine  rice  and  vegetables  in  a  large 
bowl.  Add  vinaigrette  to  rice/vege- 
table mixture.  Mix  well.  Serve  at  room 
temperature.  Serves  6-8. 


VINAIGRETTE  DRESSING 

1  Tbls.  vinegar  or  lemon  juice 
Vz  cup  vegetable  oil  (olive,  corn,  sun- 
flower, safflower,  or  combination) 
1  clove  garlic,  crushed 
pinch  of  salt 
fresh  ground  pepper 

Combine  all  ingredients  in  a  jar.  Shake 
well. 

BLACK-EYED  PEA  SALAD 

1  lb.  (about  2Vz  cups)  dried  black-eyed 

peas,  picked  over  and  rinsed. 
Vz  tsp.  salt 
Vz  cup  wine  vinegar 
Va  cup  olive  or  other  veg.  oil 
1  cup  red  onion,  minced 
Vz  cup  fresh  parsley,  minced 
fresh  ground  pepper,  to  taste 

Soak  peas  overnight  in  enough  water 
to  cover  by  3  inches.  Drain  peas  and 
place  in  a  large  sauce  pan.  Cover  by  2 
in.  with  water  and  bring  to  a  boil. 
Simmer  15  min.  skimming  the  froth 
Add  salt  and  simmer  5  min.  or  until 
tender.  Drain  peas  and  rinse  under 
cold  water.  Put  into  a  large  bowl.  Mix 
oil  and  vinegar  well  and  add  to  peas 
along  with  onion  and  parsley.  Combine 
mixture  well.  Add  pepper  and  toss. 
Serve  at  room  temperature.  Serves 
6-8. 

MEXICAN  SLAW 

3  cups  white  cabbage,  grated 

1  cup  red  cabbage,  grated 

2  carrots,  scrubbed  and  grated 

1  cup  ( V4 1 b . )  Cheddar  cheese,  grated  or 
shredded 

1    cup   kidney    beans,    cooked  and 

drained 
Va  cup  mayonnaise 
Va  cup  yogurt 
!  z  tsp.  cumin 
Vz  tsp  oregano 

Place  vegetables,  cheese,  and  beans  in 
a  large  bow.  Mix  mayo  and  yogurt. 
Add  seasonings.  Toss  with  cabbage 
mixture  until  well-coated.  Chill  before 
serving.  Serves  6-8. 


Lafayette  Coffee  Shop 

250  Hyde  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 
Telephone:  (415)441-4884 
Jack  Chow,  Owner/Cook  since  1973 
Hours:  Open  everyday  from  7:00  a.m.  to 
9:30  p.m.  except  Thursday 

DAILY  DINNER  SPECIAL 


DINNER 

ALA  CARTE 

$3.50 

CROSS  RIB 

$2.90 

$5.65 

PRIME  RIB 

$5.05 

$3.60 

CHICKEN  FRIED  STEAK 

$3.00 

(Breaded  Top  Round  Steak) 

$3.35 

HAM  STEAK  WITH  FRUIT 

$2.75 

$3.60 

VEAL  CUTLETS- 

$3.00 

$3.20 

SAUSAGE  WITH  FRUIT 

$2.60 

$3.60 

PORK  CHOPS 

$3.00 

$3.35 

WESTERN  OMELETTE 

$2.75 

$3.15 

LIVER  &  ONIONS 

$2.55 

$3.35 

GROUND  ROUND  STEAK 

$2.75 

$3.15 

ROAST  CHICKEN 

$2.55 

MONDAY 

$3.10 

TURKEY  ALA  KING 

$2.50 

$3.50 

POT  ROAST 

$2.90 

$3.55 

ROAST  LOIN  OF  PORK 

$2.95 

TUESDAY 

$3.35 

BEEF  STEW 

$2.75 

$3.35 

TURKEY 

$2.75 

WEDNESDAY 

$3.55 

SHORT  RIBS 

$2.95 

$3.35 

STUFF  BELL  PEPPER 

$2.75 

FRIDAY 

$3.50 

CORNED  BEEF 

$2  90 

$3.35 

BAKE  HAM 

$2.75 

$3.35 

CODFISH 

$2.75 

SATURDAY 

$3.35 

TURKEY 

$2.75 

$5.65 

PRIME  RIB 

$5.05 

SUNDAY 

$3.35 

TENDERLOIN  TIPS 

$2.75 

$5.65 

PRIME  RIB 

$5.05 

S3. 55 

BAR  BQ  PORK 

$2.95 

Dinner  includes  soup,  salad,  bread,  tea  and  dessert 
WINE  OR  BEER  $1.00 


rooms  available  at  the 

AARTI  COOPERATIVE 
HOTEL 
391  Leavenworth 

•  a  40  room  recently  renovated  residential 
hotel 

•  three  community  rooms  with  kitchens 

•  award-winning  roof  garden 

•  working  towards  Co-op  self  management 

•  each  resident  expected  to  put  five  hours  per 
week  into  Co-op  work 

•  $  169  per  month  rent. 

For  more  information,  call  776-2151  or 
928-9699 


'Cheap  and  Nutritious ' 
Cookbook  Available 


For  the  past  two  years  the  Gray 
Panthers'  Cheap  and  Nutritious 
cooking  team  has  been  giving  regu- 
lar demonstrations  at  the  North  of 
Market  Multi-purpose  Senior  Center 
at  333  Turk  Street.  Many  of  our 
friends  there  have  few,  if  any, 
cooking  facilities,  so  we  have  tried  to 
devise  some  dishes  that  require  little 
or  no  cooking,  and  which  can  be  kept 
for  a  day  or  two  without  refrigera- 
tion. 


-DR.  ORWITZ  -  DENTIST— i 

NO  APPOINTMENT  NECESSARY 
BRIDGEWORK  -  FILLINGS 

PLATES  MADE  IN  1  DAY 

EXTRACTIONS 
PLATES  REPAIRED 

WHILE  YOU  WAIT 


SENIOR  CITIZENS. 

NOTICE    UNION  MEMBERS 

covtRir  uvDER  yoi'r  mo:. 

ASK  AIOV7  REDtCtfc  PTES 

DENIAl  PLAN-  SIKPH  BRIM.. 

sExioR-rorr  pro.ra*'  participant 

IN  THE  FORMS  FURNISH! 

cn  SPOSORXD 

BY  YOLK  EMPLOUF 

MEDI-CAL  ACCEPTED 


FREE  PARKING 
Uaiior  at   "ili  Lot  Next  to  Post  Office. 

Ticket  at    1*.  Orvin  Office. 


DR.  S.  D.  ORWITZ 

1033  MARKET  ST. 


Between  6th  &  Tlh  Sts. 


A  Co-ed  Co-op  at 
The  Heart  of  the  City 


private  rooms 
downtown  location 
commuter  connections 
2  fine  meals  dally 
weekly  maid  service 
snack  canteen 
2  spacious  lounges 

(smoking  &  non  smoking) 

sun  deck  •  laundry  facilities 
option  to  participate 
In  management  process 
24-hour  desk  service 


accomodations  for  single  women 
for  single  men 
for  parent  with  onechild 

All  for 
$336— 386  per  Month 
or  $1 00  per  Week 
Civic  Center  Residence 

44  McAllister  St.  431-2870 
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OVERCOMING  OF  IGNORANCE 

I've  left  you,  world,  way,  way  behind. 
You're  left  with  the  sorrows,  troubles,  pain, 

until  you  drop  them  and  catch  up  with  me. 
I  am  life,  love,  health,  happiness,  prosperity. 
My  company  is  in  others  like  me; 
inspired  and  confident,  expecting  the  best,  and  free! 

by  Mabel  E.  Hussein 

J.  HAYES 

You  came  to  me  without  warning 

I  had  been  peaceful  after  meditating 

When  I  saw  you,  for  the  life 

Of  me.  I  fell  on  the  floor 

Body  and  face  down, 

Lay  motionless  and  you  felt 

The  back  of  my  head  for  pulse. 

Did  you  think  I  was  dead  or  what? 

So  you  said:  "GET  UPI" 

I  did  so  fast 

That  my  pants  almost  fell  down 
You  saw  how  innocent  I  was... 
You  had  to  do  something  fo  rme 
And  you  tied  my  pajama  pants  for  me 
For  they  were  kind  of  loose 
And  we  laughed. 

by  Ling  P.  Sicat 


LIFE  SONG 

Life 

Like  the  air  I  breathe 
Glides  swiftly,  surely 
Across  the  great  prairie  of  time  itself 
Unrestrained,  unrestrainable 
Life  moves  to  meet  its  final  destiny 
Without  fear,  without  hesitation- 
Like  a  pair  of  marathon  dancers 
Life  and  time  together, 
In  perfect  cadence,  move  to  the  sound 
Of  heavenly  music 
Continuously,  unceasingly 
Til  the  conductor  shall  wave  his  baton 
Saying,  "It  is  finished"  — 

by  Warren  Eastman 


TO  MY  SON 

I  stand  corrected,  if  I  rang  your  bell 

And  touched  your  virtuous  heart  with  homely  truth, 

My  name  is  not  Naomi,  nor  yet  Ruth: 

Those  biblical  ideals— not  me— forsooth! 

I  do  not  haggle;  haven't  got  the  time, 

I've  made  the  mountain  you  have  yet  trrtlimb; 

Forgive  me,  if  not  eye-to-eye  we  meet 

On  mutual  ground  — 

I  ve  naught  but  to  retreat. 

You  are  the  judge— bear  gently  on  the  gavel, 

You've  much  to  learn,  and  farther  yet  to  travel 

Your  generation  flies  another  flag, 

And  woeful  am  I.  that  it's  not  my  bag. 

I  crave  your  kindness,  press  my  weary  hand, 

Some  day  you'll  raise  a  son 

And  then  you'll  understand 

That  love  repeats  it's  cycle 

When  the  going's  rough  you'll  find 

Life  pays  in  kind, 

Life  pays  in  kind  

by  Anna  Krivonic 


The  Tenderloin  Writers  Workshop  meets 
every  Wednesday  at  7  p.m.  at  Hospitality 
House,  146  Leavenworth.  It  is  free  and  open  to 
anyone. 


WALKING  TO  WEDNESDAY  WRITING  CLASS 

Coming  down  Hyde  St.  I  met  a  curly-haired  Latin 
coming  from  the  Laundromat,  a  big  smile  on  his 
face.  Was  it  of  relief  because  his  clothes  were  clean, 
or  was  it  the  smile  of  anticipation  on  his  way  to  date  a 
beautiful  girl?  Who  knows? 

As  the  red  light  changed  to  green  I  crossed  the 
street  and  noticed  a  child's  colorful  tricycle  wheel  in 
the  garbage  container.  A  mangy  man  crossed  in  the 
opposite  direction.  He  picked  up  the  wheel.  Why? 
What  will  he  make  out  of  it?  He  walked  faster  after 
he  took  the  wheel.  Was  he  planning  to  repair  a 
wagon?  Did  he  have  a  child?  Where  did  he  live? 

He  looked  so  bad  —  dirty  hair  and  clothes,  matted 
beard. 

Tell  us  what  will  he  do  with  the  wheel  and  why? 

Turning  on  Turk,  I  mailed  my  letters  and  passed 
several  black  men  walking  two  by  two.  Three  Chinese 
were  waiting  for  the  31  Balboa  bus,  one  —  a  very 
young  boy  with  a  well-filled  shopping  cart.  I  cross 
both  streets  and  I'm  on  time  for  class. 

by  Verna  L.  Sonneman 


FEAR 

I  used  to  have  in  the  garret 
a  big  pasteboard  box 
full  of  toys 

my  mother  put  them  there 

and  I  long  after 

burnt  them  all 

a  doll  without  a  head 

a  faded  panache 

a  horse  without  a  head 

toy  blocks 

a  squirrel  with  the  split  tail 
a  monkey  with  the  ripped  belly 
now  they  come  to  me 
at  night 
whispering 

you  killed  us  the  crippled 
...    you  killed  your  friends 
...  you  killed 
I  am  afraid  of  you 
l  am  afraid 


by  Adam  Lizakowski 


WATER  OF  YOUR  BATH 


THE  PURPLE  HORSE 

One  day  a  horse  was  walking  through  a  pasture. 

Then  he  saw  a  light  from  the  sky.  It  had  a 

beam  that  shot  light  everywhere  you  looked. 

Then  one  day  it  came  back.  But  instead  it  shot  a 

purple  beam  out,  and  everywhere  you  looked 

you  could  see  purple.  Well  the  horse  wasn't  stupid 

so  he  ran  as  fast  as  he  could.  But  when  he  got  out  of  the 

light  he  was  purple.  And  getting  purpler  every  second. 

Then  he  felt  bad  for  himself  because  he  was  purple. 

Then  the  space  ship  came  back  and  a  screen  popped  out 

from  the  top  then  it  lit  up  and  a  wierd  creature 

appeared  on  the  screen.  And  then  it  said  I  am  truly  sorry 

for  what  happened  to  you.  I  will  turn  you  back  to  normal 

as  soon  as  I  can.  So  then  he  turned  back  to  normal 

and  then  the  creature  told  the  horse  how  he  turned  purple. 

You  see  our  planet  was  taking  a  sample  of  your  world 
to  see  if  we  could  feed  it  to  our  hungry  people. 
But  it  didn't  work.''  And  then  the  spaceship  took  off 
and  the  horse  and  the  creature  lived  happily  ever  after. 


I  wish  that  I  could  be 
The  water  of  your  bath; 
I  would  surround  you 
With  mellow  warmth  — 
Liquid  love 

Like  frolicking  childish  wave  on  the  sandy  shore; 

I  would  dash  and  break  upon  the  firmness  of  your  body, 

Engulf  and  moisten  the  places  I  dream  of. 

If  I  were  the  water  of  your  bath  — 

I  would  memorize  each  and  every  muscle 

And  being  liquid 

I  would  take  your  shape 

Mold  myself  to  your  every  curve,  your  every  indentation; 
I  would  roll  on  over  and  off  your  satin  skin. 

If  I  were  the  water  of  your  bath 

I  would  send  part  of  me  — 

To  gather  in  the  recess  of  your  navel 

There  my  temperature  would  rise  to  match  yours 

And  like  the  plants  of  the  sea 

I  would  move  your  body  hair 

In  and  out  with  the  tide  created  by  your  movements 
Playfully 

I  would  slosh  against  your  thighs 
And  become  intimate  with  your  nature 
I  would  cleanse  you 
As  the  Nile  and  the  Congo 
Cleansed  your  ancestors. 


THE  MISSING  TRUTH 

Twice  sick  on  critters  and  flakes,  no  one  seems  to 
know  the  steps  or  the  caretaker  is  broken  on  bats  wings 
and  dragon  f  lys  that  see  quarters  and  dimes  later  as 
now,  but  every  one  is  rested  and  ready  to  go  back  and 
see  the  man  with,  words  and  truth  and  not  so  dense  and 
not  so  open,  as  with  dry  cats  and  lovers  puppies  that 
go  honk  like  ducks  and  the  chicken  is  brave  whether  it 
wants  to  be  or  not,  some  guess  and  sow,  blow  and  go. 

by  Joel  Thomas 


THE  SEAGULL 

Little  Tommy  sat  watching  his  dad  fish.  He  was 
occupied  with  other  things.  He  wasn't  interested  in 
fishing.  Suddenly,  he  spotted  a  seagull  —  badly 
hurt.  He  ran  toward  the  fish  house  to  obtain  a  cage. 
"Dad,  ''  he  shouted,  "I  found  a  seagull,  can  I  keep 
him?" 

"Yes,  but  mom  must  be  the  final  one  to  say  yes. ' ' 

Arriving  home  Tommy  ran  into  the  house. 
"Mother,  can  I  keep  this  badly  hurt  seagull?" 

"You  may  keep  the  seagull,  but  you'll  have  to 
earn  the  feed." 

Tommy  was  overjoyed.  He  now  had  a  pet; 
something  he  had  always  wanted.  The  children  loved 
Tommy's  new  pet.  Such  an  amazing  seagull.  He 
often  did  tricks  for  the  children  in  the  community 

Tommy  was  to  visit  the  zoo  with  his  parents.  He 
was  up  early  because  Dad  would  soon  go  back  to 
work.  At  the  zoo  his  daddy  showed  him  all  the 
wonderful  animals.  Tommy  was  confused.  He  asked, 
"Do  all  these  animals  stay  in  their  cages  all  the 
time?" 

"Yes,  they  do." 

"I  am  happy  my  seagull  loves  his  cage." 

"Do  you  really  think  he's  happy,  Tommy?" 

"Oh,  he's  happy  as  can  be." 

Arriving  home  Johnny  started  charging  his  friends 
to  play  with  his  new  found  pet.  He  noticed  the  seagull 
wanted  to  play  within  the  water  and  paid  less 
attention  to  the  children. 

Monday  morning  Tommy  was  up  early  —  another 
school  day.  He  knew  he  would  be  the  talk  of  the  town 
because  of  his  new  pet.  He  felt  so  happy  Miss 
Jenkins  wanted  the  children  to  pay  close  attention  to 
the  movie  she  showed  about  animals  that  roam  the 
jungles.  It  was  very  important  that  they  write 
something  about  the  animals  they  observed.  After 
discussing  the  movie  with  the  teacher  Tommy  asked 
her,  "Are  all  those  animals  happy  just  roaming 
around  without  someone  to  feed  them?" 

"You  are  happy,  aren't  you  Tommy,  waking  up, 
doing  the  things  you  like?  Animals,  Tommy,  have 
homes,  you  know. " 

After  seeing  the  movie,  Tommy  wrote  something 
about  his  pet.  Tommy  went  to  the  library  to  look  at 
all  the  animals.  He  began  to  notice  that  each  animal 
had  a  different  home.  He  remembered  what  Miss 
Jenkins  had  said.  The  monkeys  had  trees.  Now  he 
knew  a  lot  more  about  animals  Was  his  seagull 
really  content  to  be  in  a  cage?  The  more  questions  he 
asked  and  the  more  he  would  read  the  better  he 
understood  animals.  He  became  very  sad.  rushed 
home  and  into  the  house  without  saying  a  word.  His 
parents  were  very  worried. 

Tommy  was  waking  up  his  parents.  "Mom,  are 
you  going  fishing  with  dad  and  I?" 

No  son,  there's  something  I  must  attend  to 

today." 

Tommy  loaded  his  pet  into  the  station  wagon.  To 
his  dad's  surprise  he  didn't  bring  the  seagull's  cage 
this  time.  "Aren't  you  afraid  that  the  seagull  might 
run  away,  son?" 

"Oh,  he  will  be  okay. ' ' 

"Alright,  he's  your  pet." 

Dad  pulled  out  the  fishing  gear.  Suddenly  he  saw 
Tommy  kissing  his  seagull.  Suddenly  Tommy  let  his 
seagull  fly  away.  His  dad  was  surprised.  "Why, 

son?" 

"Dad,  I  am  growing  up.  Everyone  must  have  a 
home. " 

"Son,  you  have  learned  such  a  valuable  lesson.  I 
love  you  so  much." 

by  Ezekiel  Lee  Ward 


But  when  you  leave  me 
And  pull  the  plug 

I  would  defy  the  natural  order  of  things 
And  stay 
And  wait 

For  your  naked  return, 
by  Ahmasi 


BIG  BUSINESS 

Big  business  is  not  about  finding  ways  of  cutting  costs  so 
as  to  save  customers  money  but  of  finding  cosmetically 
acceptable  ways  of  cheating  and  exploiting  the  public  as 
much  as  possible. 

This  is  highly  unnatural  and  definitely  inhuman. 
For  youths  who  experience  humanitarian  feelings  while 
trying  to  grow  up  this  exploitation  develops  an 
inspeakable  condition  of  rebellion. 

by  Dan.  D.  Karam 


by  Michelle  C.F.  Herbert 
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Glide  Forum  Smokes 


by  Wade  Hudson 

With  its  early  morning  July  17  public 
forum ,  Glide  Church  presented  some 
of  the  hottest  political  speech- 
making  in  town  during  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention.  The  forum  may 
have  had  no  impact  on  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  platform,  but  its  impact 
on  the  150  people  in  the  audience 
was  undeniable. 

Consumer  activist  Ralph  Nader,  gay 
activist  Virginia  Apuzzo,  senior  ac- 
tivist Maggie  Kuhn  and  black  ac- 
tivist Rev.  Joseph  Lowry,  each  in- 
troduced by  Glide's  Rev.  Cecil  Wil- 
liams, brought  the  crowd  of  150  to  its 
feet  with  a  rousing,  standing  ova- 
tion. 

Lowry,  president  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference, 
affirmed  the  broad,  multi-issue  per- 
spective adopted  by  Martin  Luther 
King.  "You  can't  separate  jobs, 
justice,  and  peace.  Every  time  the 
military  budget  goes  up,  social 
spending  goes  down.  Racism,  mili- 
tarism and  materialism  are  still  the 
sins  afflicting  this  society.  Every- 
thing has  changed,  but  nothing  has 
changed.'' 

Apuzzo  followed  with  a  powerful  ac- 
counting of  the  formation  of  the 
national  Coalition  of  Conscience,  a 
recently-created  coalition  including 
prominent  blacks  and  gays  affirming 
the  human  rights  of  both  groups. 
Apuzzo,  Lowry  and  Williams  partici- 
pated in  the  formation  of  this  group, 
which  believes  "if  we're  going  to 
move  America  ahead,  we  can't  leave 
anyone  behind."  The  gay  move- 
ment, according  to  Apuzzo,  is  not 
about  "making  it  OK  to  be  gay.  It's 
about  making  it  OK  to  be." 

"The  generic  issue,"  said  Apuzzo, 
"is  oppression.  The  face  of  poverty 
in  the  richest  nation  in  the  world  is  a 
mother  and  her  child.  " 

Founder  and  national  convenor  of 
the  Gray  Panthers,  Maggie  Kuhn, 
then  called  upon  the  audience  to 
keep  in  mind,  "We  are  all  getting 
older.  That  unites  us  all,  and  unites 
us  with  the  whole  physical  order." 
Kuhn  then  criticized  the  Older 
Americans  Act  and  senior  housing 
projects  because,  she  said,  "they 
separate  people."  Kuhn  concluded 
by  calling  on  all  senior  citizens  to 
become  active  and  push  for  change. 
"We  should  be  leading  the  revolu- 
tion because  we  have  nothing  to 
lose." 

The  strongest  audience  response, 
however,  was  elicited  by  the  final 
speaker,  Ralph  Nader,  who  opened 
by  quoting  Will  Rogers,  "Congress 
is  the  best  money  can  buy." 


Nader  proceeded  with  his  charac- 
teristic call  for  citizen  involvement  in 
politics.  "If  we  don't  control  Con- 
gress, you  know  who  will.  This 
election  is  clear.  Will  the  corpora- 
tions rule  this  country,  or  will  the 
people? 

"Ronald  Reagan  is  only  a  mask,  a 
smiling  mask.  Government  of  Exxon, 
by  General  Motors,  for  DuPont,  is 
what  he  represents.  Tax  shelters  for 
the  rich  and  no  shelters  for  the 
homeless.  We  could  get  Ronald 
Reagan  to  clean  up  our  water  only  if 
we  proved  polluted  water  is  the 
result  of  an  international  communist 
conspiracy.  A  lot  of  people  say  Mr. 
Reagan  is  a  nice  guy.  But  I  wonder 
what  he'd  be  like  if  he  wasn't  a  nice 
guy." 

"In  this  country,  you  can't  drop  out 
because  if  you  do,  Exxon  drops  in." 

Referring  to  fascism  in  other  coun- 
tries, Nader  said,  "Anyone  who 
thinks  it  can't  happen  here,  doesn't 
know  history.  (We  could  definitely) 
be  left  kneeling  before  that  almighty 
corporate  dollar." 

"We'll  never  have  more  evidence  to 
replace  a  president.  Roll  up  your 
sleeves.  Stop  watching  the  tube  25 
hours  a  week.  And  get  to  work." 

Times  Softballers 
Mug  Opponents 

by  Red  Sachs 
Times  Sports  Writer 

After  a  shaky  start,  the  Tenderloin 
Times  softball  team  is  tearing  up  the 
Media  League's  B  division.  A  torrid 
seven-game  winning  streak  has 
boosted  the  team's  official  record  to 
10-5,  making  it  a  serious  playoff 
contender. 

The  streak  began  in  late  June  with  a 
sweltering  Sunday  morning  game 
against  Sticky  Fingers.  Lacking  sub- 
stitutes, the  starting  line-up,  four  of 
whom  had  violated  curfew  the  day 
before  by  romping  for  12  hours  at  a 
peace  dance  marathon,  staggered  to 
a  28-20  win.  Paced  by  third-baseman 
Otto  Lepori  (5-for-6)  and  second- 
sacker  Marilyn  York  (5-for-7  with 
three  triples),  the  team  batted  .500 
for  the  game. 

Less  grueling  but  no  less  enjoyable 
was  the  17-9  victory  over  the 
Chronicle  Defectors.  Marilyn  York, 
Linda  Revel  and  Anna  Ceaquia. 
Dave  Brigode  all  had  three  hits  while 
center  fielder  Joe  Wilson  showed  his 
Gary  Maddox  style  defense. 
The  most  exciting  game  was  against 
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p    sponsored  by  El  Tecolote 
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Third  Annual  Festival 
of  Popular  Song 
September  14-15 
Victoria  Theater 

2961 -16th  Street,  S.F. 


D'lete  Media,  which  entered  the 
game  with  only  one  defeat  (by  one 
run)  in  their  first  ten  outings  and 
promptly  jumped  out  to  a  5-to-l  lead. 
But  slugger  Joe  Wilson  moved  the 
Times  to  within  one  with  one  of  his 
screaming  home  runs  in  the  fourth. 
From  there,  the  Tenderloiners  used 
a  steady  fusilade  of  singles  and 
aggressive  base-running  to  score  14 
more  runs  in  three  innings. 

Right  fielder  David  (D.J.)  Jensen 
was  brilliant,  initiating  a  double- 
play,  charging  in  to  stifle  a  D'lete 
threat  with  an  amazing  8th  inning 
catch  and  gloving  the  final  out  of  the 
game  to  shut  out  another  potential 
rally.  Pitchers  Jody  York  and  Red 
Sachs  combined  to  hold  D'lete  to  just 
one  run  over  the  final  seven  innings. 
The  result:  a  gift-wrapped  18-6 
birthday  present  for  crafty  coach 
Wade  Hudson. 

The  next  three  victories  were  for- 
feits,   with   two   opponents  being 


unable  to  play.  The  Chronicle  Sala- 
manders forfeited  when  they  stalked 
off  the  field  in  an  absurd  rhubarb. 
Joltin'  Joe  Wilson  had  a  three-run 
home  nullified  by  the  forfeit  in  the 
abbreviated  contest. 

The  latest  win  was  a  19-9  rematch 
with  Sticky  Fingers.  Jody  York  was 
5-for-6  with  a  homer,  Otto  Lepori  had 
a  3-run  blast  while  defensive  honors 
went  to  catcher  Christine  Marquis 
and  All-Star  outfielder  Rob  Waters. 

Other  Times  stalwarts  are  hot-hitting 
shortstop  Paul  Boden  (Bud-man), 
Sarge  (Stretch)  Flanagan,  outfielder 
Linda  Revel  and  catcher  Anna 

The  Times  faces  four  more  tough 
league  games  before  playing  a 
special  benefit  match  September  23 
against  Supervisor  Louise  Renne's 
Late  Edition,  the  runner-up  in  the 
Women's  A  League  this  year.  Then 
it's  on  to  glory  in  the  Media  League 
playoffs. 


GREG'S 

CLEANING 

SERVICE 


House  &  Office  Cleaning 
Reasonable  Rates 
885-9555,  x  150 


345  TAYLOR  STREET  TELEPHONE 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CA  94102  415-673-2332 
ToiMreo  reservations  USA  (600)  227-4074,  California  (800)  622-0673 
TELEX  470  602-*AARK  Ul 


OLD  MAGAZINES  &  PAPER  ITEMS 
BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 

Girly  —  Movie  —  Rock  —  Fashion  —  etc. 
Noon  to  7  PM,  Mon  to  Fri 
839  Larkin  at  Geary,  441-7737 


LENV1N   &  GESMER 
attorneys 


General  Civil  Practice,  incl.  Personal 
Injury,  Landlord-Tenant  &  Consumer  Law- 


1242  Market  Street  (bet.  8th  and  9th) 
626-1242 


Heated  Pool 


Restaurant 


Cocktails 


CARAVAN  LODGE 

One  of  The  Cuiei  Most  Beautiful  Acres 
Color  TV,  AM,  FM  Radio*    Downtown  Civic  Centar  Location 
Th«   Uil  Adult   TV   Movie*  in  Color 


BOB  HAVES 
Ga«v»fal  Monoc*' 


601  EDDY  AT  LARKIN 
Sen  Proncnco  94109 
(413)  776-1380 
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CALENDAR 

Special  Events 
September  5 

Film:  "Fall  of  the  l-Hotel,"  a  film  by 
Curtis  Choy,  of  the  struggle  of  tenants 
to  save  the  International  Hotel.  Im- 
mediately after  the  film,  there  will  be  a 
question  and  answer  session  with 
Emile  DeGuzman,  former  chairman  of 
the  l-Hotel  tenants  association.  1550 
Scott  Street  (at  Geary),  7:00  pm,  open 
to  the  public.  Free. 

Infant/Toddler  Lapsit:  See  September 
1.  No  registrations  required  for  Wed- 
nesday sessions.  Children's  Room, 
Civic  Center  branch,  7:00  pm.  Free. 

September  6 

Film:  "The  Sun  Dagger"  and  "An 
Ancient  Gift."  12:00  noon,  Lurie 
Room.  Main  Library.  Free. 

September  11 

Board  of  Supervisors  Health  Commit- 
tee Meeting  on  Tenderloin  Mental 
Health:  2:00  pm,  City  Hall,  Room  228. 
Open  to  public. 

Slide/Lecture:  "20th  Century  Calli- 
graphy in  Germany"  by  Hans  Halbey, 
Director  of  the  Gutenberg  Museum. 
7:00  pm,  Lurie  Room,  Main  Library. 
Free. 

September  12 

Film  Program:  "Frog-Went-A-Cour- 
tin.'  "Giant  Turtles"  and  "The 
Happy  Owl."  A  film  series  especially 
for  handicapped  children,  but  all 
children  welcome.  Shown  at  10:00  and 
11:00  am  and  at  1:30  and  3:30  pm. 
Lurie  Room,  Main  Library  Free. 

TV:  KQED-TV  presents  "Squatters: 
The  Other  Philadelphia  Story,"  de- 
picting the  efforts  of  homeless  Phila- 
delphians  to  claim  homes  of  their  own 
amid  the  squalor  of  abandoned 
houses.  8  30  pm,  Channel  9. 
Reading:  by  poet,  novelist  and  critic, 
Tom  Clark  This  will  be  Mr.  Clark's 
first  reading  in  three  years.  8  pm.  New 
College  of  California  Gallery,  762 
Valencia  Street.  Donation  $2.00. 

September  13 

Film:  "Broken  Treaty  at  Battle  Moun- 
tain." 12:00  noon,  Lurie  Room,  Main 
Library.  Free. 

Folk  &  Country  Music:  Gail  and  Peter. 
7:00  pm,  Lurie  Room,  Main  Library. 
Free. 

September  15 

Film:  Resurrection"  starring  Ellen 
Burstyn.  Captioned  for  the  hearing 
impaired.  10:00  am.  Lurie  Room,  Main 
Library.  Free. 

Protest/ Demonstration:  at  gates  of 
San  Quentin  prison  to  protest  prisoner 
treatment  and  oppression.  For  further 
info,  call  John  Brown  Anti-Klan  Com- 
mittee at  561-9040. 

September  19 

Film  Program:  (for  ages  3-5)  "Angus 
Lost"  "Remarkable  Riderless  Run- 
away Tricycle"  and  "Curious  George 
Rides  a  Bike."  10:00  &  11:00  am, 
Children's  Room,  Civic  Center, 
(groups  please  call  to  register:  558- 
3510.) 

Film  Program:  (ages  6  and  up)  "Rum- 
pelstiltskin,"  "Rapunzel,'  "Ali  Ba- 
ba,  '  "Caterpillar  and  the  Wild  Ani- 
mal" and  "A  Story,  A  Story."  4:00 
pm,  Children's  Room.  Civic  Center, 
(groups  please  call  to  register:  558- 
3510.) 

September  20 

Film:  "The  Four  Corners:  A  National 
Sacrifice  Area?"  12:00  noon,  Lurie 
Room,  Main  Library. 

September  26 

Evening  of  Poetry  &  Jazz:  featuring 
poet  Howard  Hart  and  internationally 
known  jazz  musician,  Dr.  Eddie  Hen- 
derson. New  College  of  California 
Gallery.  762  Valencia  Street;  8:00  pm. 

September  27 

Folk/Country  Music:  The  Mother 
Pluckers.  7:00  pm,  Lurie  Room,  Main 
Library  Free. 

Film:  "Hopi,  Songs  of  the  Fourth 
World  "  12:00  noon,  Lurie  Room, 
Main  Library  Free. 


OF  EVENTS 

September  29 

Film:  "D.H.  Lawrence  in  Taos,"  and 
"Sun  Dagger."  1550  Scott  Street  at 
Geary.  2:00  pm.  Free. 

September  30 

Music:  The  lonians:  Music  of  the 
Baroque  Era  (Quantz,  Telemann,  Vi- 
valdi). Performed  by  Betty  Bastian 
(flute),  G.K.  Wencheslas  (Viola  de 
gamba)  and  Robbin  Taine  (Harpsi- 
chord). 3:00  pm,  Lurie  Room,  Main 
Library.  Free. 

Monthly  events 

Sundays 

Tea  Dance  for  lesbians  over  60  and 
their  women  friends,  sponsored  by 
Gay  &  Lesbian  Outreach  to  Elders. 
Last  Sunday  of  each  month,  3:00-6:00 
pm,  at  SF  Home  Health  Services,  225 
30th  Street  (between  Dolores  & 
Church).  Those  attending  are  asked  to 
bring  refreshments  to  share  and 
donations  are  appreciated.  For  further 
info,  contact  Sheryl  Goldberg  at  626- 
7000. 

Wednesdays 

Homeless  Caucus:  General  meetings, 
last  Wednesday  of  the  month  (Sept. 
26th),  1:30  pm,  366  Eddy  Street. 
Everyone  welcome. 


Weekly 
Monday 

Non-Profit  Food  Store:  meets  2nd  & 
4th  Mondays  of  the  month  (next 
meeting  Sept.  10)  at  Cadillac  Hotel, 
380  Eddy  Street,  4:00-6:00  pm. 

Friday 

Swim  class  for  handicapped:  begin- 
ning September  7th.  No  prior  swim- 
ming skills  necessary.  Transportation 
to  and  from  each  class  member's  home 
will  be  provided.  Open  to  all  handi- 
capped adults  18  and  over.  Classes  are 
free,  but  there  will  be  an  initial  $10 
membership  fee.  To  register  or  to 
obtain  more  informaiton,  call  Califor- 
nia League  for  the  Handicapped  at 
441-1980  and  ask  for  Nancy  Brand  or 
John  Sendzik. 


LETTERS 
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Dear  Editor: 

I  am  doing  my  best  to  promote  subscrip- 
tions to  your  paper,  which  I  think  is  the 
best  around,  but  here  in  Yuppiefille  the 
issues  The  T.T.  deals  with  affect  only  a 
minority  of  us  (so  far! )  and  the  well-to-do 
liberals  don't  even  pretend  to  give  a  s—t 
about  poor  people  issues  any  more,  or 
poor  people  like  yours  truly  either.  I'm 
stuck  here  because  I  have  a  roof  for 
which  my  landlord  is  ripping  off  most  of 
my  disability  income  in  annual  rent 
increases.  No  public  housing  under 
Reagan  for  me  to  move  into.  Eating  off 
charity  now.  Your  paper  means  a  lot  to 
me. 

R.  Dunkin 
Palo  Alto 

Editor: 

First,  I'm  glad  my  Times  is  arriving 
again,  in  Sonoma  where  I  moved  to,  from 
the  Tenderloin  where  I  lived  on  Eddy...  I 
am  75  years  old,  and  have  never  been 
harrassed  on  any  street  in  San  Francisco, 
and  I  walked,  rode  Muni  and  saw  more 
sights  than  many  folks  who  lived  there 
longer... 

Now  the  problem  with  hookers:  I  like  the 
lady  who  suggested  her  solution,  to 
make  it  legal,  "have  a  house  of 
prostitution"  —  no  health  problems 
there  —  no  frantic  expense  to  taxpayers. 
End  of  harrassments  all  around. 

Frieda  M.  Biery 


Editor, 

I  read  your  recent  front  page  article 
about  the  Tenderloin  Clinic  with  some 
surprise.  Reporter  Wade  Hudson  noted 
the  complaints  of  "community  critics," 
who  have  "long  been  dissatisfied  with 
the  performance  of  the  programs."  He 
also  wisely  sought  out  opinion  from  San 
Francisco  mental  health  administrators. 
I  wish  he  had  spoken  to  me  as  well. 

As  program  director  of  the  Tenderloin 
Clinic  1  could  have  told  him  that  his  facts 
were  wrong,  as  were  those  imbedded  in 
quotes  from  other  people.  For  example, 
the  "highly  paid  physicians"  who  re- 
ceived the  "biggest  increases"  in  un- 
authorized pay  raises  last  year,  actually 
got  no  raise  at  all!  The  program  directors 
who  got  "$8,000  to  $10,000  annual 
raises"  actually  got  less  than  one 
seventh  of  that  amount,  followed  by  no 
raise  at  all  this  year.  (In  my  own  case,  I 
might  add,  there  was  no  raise  either 
during  the  questioned  period  OR  this 
year). 

The  administration  of  a  large  health 
program  in  the  public  sector  today 
involves  complicated  inter-relationships 
between  the  City,  contractors  hospitals, 
community  boards,  schools,  program 
staff,  etc.  Contracts  are  complex  and 
often  reflect  restrictions  of  state  and  city 
government  more  than  the  actuality  of 
programs.  So  it  is  easy  to  confuse  the 
information  contained  in  a  contract,  or  a 
conversation  about  one.  The  mistakes 
made  by  some  of  the  individuals  quoted 
in  the  article  indicate  this  clearly:  Yes, 
there  WERE  several  instances  in  which 
the  contracting  agency  made  decisions 
without  proper  written  authorization. 
And  sometimes  these  brought  the  bud- 
get out  of  strict  compliance  with  the 
written  contract.  But  these  were  minor 
variations,  in  my  opinion,  and  did  not 
change  the  clinic's  purpose  or  method. 
Nor  did  they  alter  the  basic  reality  of  the 
City's  contracting  with  us  to  provide  the 
most  difficult  services  for  far  less  than  it 
pays  direct  city -operated  clinics. 

Like  North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition, 
Hospitality  House,  St.  Anthony  Clinic, 
and  other  community  agencies,  we 
confront  large  problems  with  small 
resources.  We  struggle  to  stretch  our 
means  to  the  greatest  possible  ends;  for 
me  this  means  deciding  upon  particular 
goals  and  focussing  our  energy  toward 
achieving  them.  We  cannot  do  every- 
thing. There  is  value  in  "going  out  on 
the  street  and  addressing  the  survival 
needs  of  street  people,"  but  that 
remains  for  someone  else  to  do.  There 
may  be  value  in  remaining  open  at  night, 
but  that  costs  money  which  is  not 
currently  available.  If  some  think  that 
the  savings  from  a  few  brief  staff 
vacancies  would  have  brought  these 
services  they  are  wrong.  Anyone  who 
believes  that  would  have  bought  these 
services  they  are  wrong.  Anyone  who 
believes  that  staff  at  this  program  have 
been  reduced  as  a  result  of  the  some 
small  salary  increases  is  misinformed. 
Staffing  levels  have  been  maintained 
and  increased! 

Let's  not  mistake  the  letter  of  the  law  for 
its  spirit.  In  the  Tenderloin  there  is  a 
growing  patchwork  coalition,  which  in 
its  entirety  serves  many  needs  of  our 
residents.  Each  piece  has  worth.  No 
piece  by  itself  is  enough.  If  all  those 
working  toward  alleviating  suffering  in 
our  community  respect  each  other's 
work  we'll  have  a  great  quilt  of  social 
consciousness.  If  we  stand  on  the  side 
carping,  and  demand  that  everyone  be 
the  same  we'll  just  have  a  pile  of  scraps. 

Sincerely. 
Jerry  Polon 
Program  Director 
Tenderloin  Clinic 

Editor: 

Received  my  April  copy  of  the  Times. 
Thank  you.  As  any  news  from  my  home 
town  is  appreciated.  Also,  thank  you  for 
printing  my  letter.  I  hope  to  receive  a 
letter  from  someone  soon.  I  know  I  will. 

I  am  working  now  and  have  also  changed 
locations.  My  new  address  is  R.  Dillon 
C-80477,  Box  689,  CTF-Central  ED-IU, 
Soledad,  CA  93960-0689. 

I  continue  to  study  and  seek  any  and  all 
assistance  and  ideas.  This  I  need  to 
motivate  me  towards  my  goal  of  never 
returning  to  prison. 

R.  David  Dillon 


Coop  Food  Store 
Forming 

Efforts  to  put  together  a  Tenderloin 
retail  food  cooperative  are  moving 
ahead  and  the  organizers  are  offer- 
ing three  prizes  to  the  person  who 
comes  up  with  the  best  name  for  the 
store.  The  priz.es  are  luncheon  for 
two  at  the  West  Coast  Cafe,  a 
vegetable  steamer,  and  a  portable 
radio. 

The  organizing  committee  has  found 
a  good  storefront  for  the  co-op  and  is 
trying  to  secure  this  space  now.  The 
plan  is  for  the  store  to  be  owned  and 
controlled  by  neighborhood  resi- 
dents so  that  prices  will  be  as  low  as 
possible. 

Anne  Cooper  reports  that  57  people 
attended  a  July  organizing  meeting 
and  that  the  reaction  was  "all 
positive."  A  core  group  of  15-20 
people  have  continued  working  on 
the  project. 

The  next  major  step  is  a  fundraiser 
planned  for  September  28.  A  suc- 
cessful fundraiser  will  enable  the 
group  to  pin  down  a  storefront,  and 
will  demonstrate  the  degree  of  com- 
munity support  for  the  idea  to  foun- 
dations and  other  sources  of  monies 
necessary  to  get  the  doors  open,  and 
keep  them  open. 

People  interested  in  working  on  the 
food  co-op  can  call  Anne  Cooper  at 
552-3838. 

People  who  want  to  submit  entries  to 
the  Name  The  Co-op  Food  Store 
contest  can  fill  out  the  coupon  below 
and  return  it  to  The  Tenderloin 
Times,  146  Leavenworth,  San  Fran- 
cisco, CA  94102  by  no  later  than 
September  28. 


NAME  THE  CO-OP  FOOD  STORE 
CONTEST 

Name: 
Address: 

City:  Zip 
Phone  (C: 

Suggested  Name(s): 


Unibed  Way 

of  the  Bay  Area 

WANT    TO    WRITE    FOR  THE 

TIMES?  Think  about  it.  We  are 
always  in  need  of  material  to 
publish.  If  you  have  something  you 
want  to  write  about  for  the  paper,  or 
would  want  to  follow  through  on 
other  people's  ideas,  let  us  know. 
We're  planning  a  worksho  where  we 
can  discuss  how  we  want  to  go  about 
it.  Jump  in! 
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State  Prop.  41  On  November 
Ballot 
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plummet  from  $555  a  month  to  about 
$330  per  month,  they  contend. 

•  Medi-Cal  would  be  cut  by  about 
35  percent,  forcing  the  state  to 
eliminate  or  reduce  services  such  as 
prescription  drugs,  dentistry,  psy- 
chologists' services,  hearing  aids 
and  medical  transportation.  The 
state  would  also  have  to  tighten  up 
on  eligibility  standards,  eliminating 
some  currently  eligible  people  from 
the  Medi-Cal  rolls.  Finally,  out-of- 
pocket  medical  costs  for  those  paying 
a  share  of  their  monthly  medical  bills 
will  increase  and,  according  to  the 
committee,  could  mount  as  high  as 
$200  to  $300  per  month. 

•  State-funded  employment  train- 
ing programs  would  be  greatly 
reduced  and  in  some  cases  elimi- 
nated. Opponents  argue  that  this 
would  have  the  ironic  effect  of 
limiting  many  people's  job  potential 
and  keeping  them  on  welfare  in- 
stead. 

Opponents  of  the  measure  argue  that 
women  and  children\will  be  among 
those  most  affected  by  the  initiative. 

"I  think  it's  horrible  for  women," 
says  Beth  Steckler  of  Californians 
Against  Proposition  41.  "If  you're 
married,  you'll  be  cut  off  AFDC;  if 
your  husband  leaves  you,  you  won't 
get  enough  money;  if  you're  preg- 
nant, you'll  lose  your  AFDC  support 
for  the  first  three  months;  if  you 
want  family  planning,  that'll  be  cut 
back  too." 

"It  would  affect  me  very  badly.  I 
couldn't  survive  on  (less),"  said 
Josephine,  who  gets  $500  per  month 
for  herself,  her  husband  and  her 
1 -month  old  baby  from  the  AFDC 
program. 

"The  baby  takes  a  lot  of  milk  and 
food  and  diapers.  I'm  using  a  lot  of 
the  money  on  him." 

Abused,  neglected  and  orphaned 
children  would  be  affected  by  cuts  of 
up  to  50  percent  in  foster  care  place- 


Josephine  and  her  son,  Lester. 

ments,  according  to  Steckler.  The 
result  she  says,  would  be  that  "you're 
not  going  to  find  safe  homes  for  the 
abused  and  neglected  children  that 
we  are  currently  taking  care  of." 

According  to  San  Francisco  Super- 
visor Louise  Renne,  Prop.  41  will 
have  a  major  effect  on  county 
governments  which  "would  be  bur- 
dened by  having  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  poor  who  will  no  longer  qualify 
for  Medi-Cal  or  who  cannot  meet  the 
increased  share  of  costs."  She  has 
introduced  legislation  before  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  that  would  put 
the  board  on  record  as  officially 
opposing  the  measure. 

The  North  of  Market  Voter's  Club 
will  sponsor  a  forum  on  the  initiative 
on  Sept.  20,  2:00  p.m.  at  the  North  of 
Market  Senior  Center,  333  Turk 
Street. 

Among  the  groups  organizing 
against  Prop.  41  are  the  Gray 
Panthers,  552-8080  and  the  Califor- 
nians Against  Prop.  41  in  Oakland, 

893-0945. 
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were  no  Tenderloin  bartenders  on 
Ramada 's  initial  list. 

Avery  Montgomery  is  another  Ten- 
derloin applicant,  referred  by  Hos- 
pitality House.  He  told  the  Times 
that  he  has  had  his  own  janitorial 
business  for  fourteen  years  and  has  a 
long  list  of  satisfied  clients.  "Rama- 
da's  interviewer  led  me  to  believe  I 
would  be  hired.  He  said,  'I  don't 
foresee  any  problem  with  you  getting 
a  job.'  I  walked  away  with  a  big 
head,  thinking  I  would  be  hired." 

Upon  learning  that  he  was  not  on  the 
list,  Montgomery  said,  "I  don't  un- 
derstand. It  was  a  big  disappoint- 
ment." 

Norman  had  eleven  of  her  referrals 
make  it  to  Ramada's  second  in- 
terview. All  of  them  had  successfully 
completed  their  training  program 
and  all  had  been  employed  for  90  or 
more  days  following  graduation.  Six 
are  still  currently  employed.  Norman 
considers  all  of  them  to  be  "articu- 
late, clean-cut  and  personable,"  and 
says  "they  were  shocked  they  didn't 
get  hired." 

John  Driscoll,  coordinator  of  the 
Refugee  Women's  Program,  which 
also  had  all  of  its  applicants  rejected, 


told  the  Times,  "We  had  people  with 
clear  demonstrable  experience,  who 
had  worked  as  housekeepers.  We're 
kind  of  down  about  it.  We're  very 
shocked  they  didn't  get  work." 

Small  cited  several  reasons  why 
people  were  rejected,  including 
"their  attitude,  they  could  not 
communicate  (and)  they  exaggerated 
their  experience." 

The  jobs  coalition  is  also  disturbed 
by  the  fact  that  Ramada  conducted 
a  city-wide  jobs  fair  prior  to  deter- 
mining which  Tenderloin  applicants 
they  considered  to  be  qualified. 
According  to  several  coalition  mem- 
bers interviewed  by  the  Times, 
Ramada  General  Manager  John 
Small  specifically  agreed  to  hire 
neighborhood  residents  before  inter- 
viewing outside  applicants. 

But  Small  denies  ever  having  agreed 
to  such  a  procedure .  "That's  just  not 
true.  We  couldn't  have  made  such  an 
agreement  because  we've  been  in- 
terviewing other  people  all  along." 

Small  also  said  that  if  they  still  have 
openings  after  looking  at  non-Ten- 
derloin applicants,  "We'll  come 
back  to  the  Tenderloin  and  try  to  fit 
the  Tenderloin  applicants  to  a  job," 
even  if  it's  a  job  other  than  the  one 
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Arlene  Faye  Bond,  bartending  at  the  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel.  She  was  not 
on  list  of  workers  to  be  hired  by  Ramada. 


they  applied  for. 

Small  is  also  interested  in  es- 
tablishing an  "ongoing  job  center" 
to  help  Tenderloin  residents  get  jobs 
at  the  Ramada  as  openings  come  up. 

As  the  Times  went  to  press,  Small  said 
the  number  of  Tenderloin  residents 


offered  jobs  had  grown  to  "around  60 
and  is  changing  everyday." 

The  jobs  coalition  is  considering 
further  steps  to  deal  with  what  they 
consider  to  be  a  major  violation  of 
Ramada's  agreement  with  the 
community. 


